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470. Achilles, P. S. Proceedings, fifth spring 
meeting, New York branch, American Psychological 
Association. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 613-644.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

471. Baron, P. Méthode objective de mesure des 
bruits. (The objective method of measuring noise.) 
Rev. Acoust., 1933, 2, 441-471.—Even if one has 
been able to construct a precise instrument and to 
indicate exactly the effective sound pressure at the 
point where the microphone is placed, one may not 
assume that this is the physiological effective pressure 
of the noise. The author has constructed an apparatus 
for the objective measurement of noises, one which 
within determined limits gives correctly the auditory 
impression. The apparatus includes a Riegger micro- 
phone, a 3-stage amplifier with linear characteristics, 
a millivoltmeter, a resistance circuit, a system of 
filters, and an arrangement of standards.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

472. Bennitt,C. Essays in meaning and actuality. 
New York: Hidden Press, 1934. Pp. 103. $2.00. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

473. Bentley, M. The new field of psychology; 
the psychological functions and their government. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. xvi + 439. 
$3.00.—This book, divided into ten chapters and a 
supplement for special topics and references, is a 
radical change from the author’s Field of Psychology 
of a decade ago. Mental processes and forces are not 
assumed either as parts of the organism or as agents. 
Instead, the living body is observed in two general 
ways, which reveal its physiological functions and its 
psychological functions. This partition results from 
a natural difference in the method of treatment and 
in the outlook of the physiologist and psychologist, 
not from any substantial division of the organism 
into physical and psychical. Three concepts con- 
stitute the essence of the author’s envisagement of 
the subject: psychological function, government, and 
product. The following psychological modes of func- 
tioning are described: searching, apprehending (per- 
ceiving, remembering, and imagining), executive 
(emoving and acting), inspecting, comprehending, 
and thinking. The moments in government are 
distinguished as extra-organic, organic, and historical. 
The products are the issues of the organism’s per- 
formances, e. g., objects and events from perceiving 
and topics from comprehending.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

474. Biihler, C. El curso de la vida humana. Un 
problema psicolégico. (The course of human life. 
A psychological problem.) Arch. Neurobiol. Psicol., 
Madr., 1934, 15, 1-14.—The psychological course of 
life corresponds to the biological. Life history is 











first economic, social, and professional development ; 
then restriction. The biological structure of life 
history corresponds. Dominant psychological factors 
in life history are necessity and duty. Preponderance, 
and temporal advent, of these during the life course 
determine in part the time of maturity. Individuals 
with short lives (Napoleon, Mozart, Shelley, Byron, 
Caruso, Schiller) are considered. The _ biological 
and psychological curves representing the life course 
are presented.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


475. Burkhardt, H. Theoretisches zur Gestalt- 
problematik. (A theoretical contribution to the 
Gestalt problem.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 
490-506.—The question is asked as to the relationship 
that analytic study bears to the Gestalt concept 
need it be discursive or may it be integrative? The 
author undertakes to elucidate a theory of ‘‘synthesis 
sui generis of the mundane-psychological and the 
transcendental-phenomenological viewpoints.’’ He 
conceives Gestalt as integrated by its meaning, such 
meaning evolving out of the organization of the con- 
stituent parts, not out of the accumulation of parts 
The meaning is existent within itself and beyond 
itself; it is transcendental. He discusses whether a 
phenomenon or experience 1s Gestalt or Aas Gestalt, 
as discussed by Spearman and Ehrenfels. The dis- 
cussion continues into the realm of human personality 
as body-mind-spirit Gestalt and seeks the anthro- 
pological and ontogenic significance of this concept 
of Gestalt.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


476. Cohen, M. R., & Nagel, E. An introduction 
to logic and scientific method. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1934. Pp. xii + 467. $3.50.—The work is 
divided into an introductory chapter on the subject 
matter of logic, a first book on formal logic, and a 
second book on the applications of logic, particularly 
to scientific method. The first book contains, in 
addition to the classical doctrine of the syllogism, 
a chapter on mathematical logic, one on probability, 
and one on the nature of a logical system. The second 
book contains chapters on hypotheses, probability 
and induction, measurement, inference in history, 
and the place of logic in value. There are in all 20 
chapters, plus numerous exercises and an index.- 


R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


477. Djagarov, M. A., & Korshunova, M. M. 
[Concerning the doctrine of consciousness. ] Sovetsk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 53-60.—Consciousness is 
a specific quality of man’s brain to reflect reality, to 
change this reality into the process of labor-social 
activity, to develop historically, to reveal the laws of 
life, and to subordinate these laws to man’s plans. 
The author describes consciousness as man’s ability 
to distinguish the subjective from the objective, with 
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the help of abstract thinking on the relation of “‘ego”’ 
to “‘non-ego"’ in the sense of their unity and counter- 
parts. In mental diseases qualitative changes of 
consciousness can be observed. The interrelations 
ef the objective and subjective are changed.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

478. Doll, E. A. Fields of clinical psychology. 
Psychol. Exch., 1934, 3, 134-137.—As psychology 
grows it must leave the laboratory and enter the 
world to see life at first hand.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

479. Dombrowski, L. Bericht iiber experimentelle 
Einzelforschungen auf dem 14. Kongress der Deut- 
schen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. (Papers on 
experimental psychology reported at the 14th congress 
of the German Psychological Association.) IJndustr. 


Psychotech., 1934, 11, 186-187.—The authors and 
the topics upon which they reported are given.— 
HT. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


480. Dunlap, K. Some characteristics of time- 
measuring instruments. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
595.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

481. Ginzburg, B. Probability and the philosophic 
foundations of scientific knowledge. Phil. Rev., 
1934, 43, 258-278.—The article begins with the recent 


doubts cast upon causal determinism. Perhaps the 
macroscopic entities of nature, like the microscopic, 
do not obey the principle of cause and effect and are 
umenable onl to statistical formulation, thus de- 
manding a restatement of the laws of science in terms 
f probability But how can the scientist avoid 
scepticism if there is no structural order in reality to 
justify his statistical formulations? The author 
suggests an alternative to doubting the truth-value 
»f science: perhaps the quest for a realistic ontology 
is an illusion, since probability-science neither needs 
such an ontology nor has the scientist's belief in causal 
determinism in the past been relevant to its success. 
[his conclusion is demonstrated by giving a critical 


analysis of Laplace's rationalistic a priori theory of 
probability and the empirical-frequency theory 
recently revised by Richard von Mises, and offering 
an ontological and epistemological structure of 
reality which synthesizes the two theories of proba 
bility and yet denies causal determinism.—C. B. 
Shaw (Boston University). 


482. Gundlach, R. H. Psychological instruction 
and research at the University of Washington. /Psy- 
chol. Exch., 1934, 3, 125-128.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

483. Hartson, L. D. The fourteenth congress of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 609-612.—“The program . . . voiced 
the wish of the executive committee that German 
psychologists offer their services to the National 
Socialist government.’’—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

484. Hickman, C. N. Acoustic spectrometer. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1934, 6, 108-111.—An instrument 
is described which makes visible the frequencies and 
relative energy content of the components of a 
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complex sound wave.—P. E. Huston (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

485. Jastrow, J. James Mark Baldwin. Science, 
1934, 80, 497-498.—Jastrow in an obituary traces 
the career of James Mark Baldwin from Leipzig in 
1884 to his death on November 8th of this year. A 
brief examination and evaluation of his writings is 
included.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

486. Kannabikh, J. V., Prosoroff, L., & Ravkin, I 
[L. M. Rosenstein. His scientific and social work. | 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 3, 7—14.—Soviet 
psychiatry has suffered a heavy loss in the personality 
of the late L. M. Rosenstein, who died January 9th, 
1934. The deceased was a psychopathologist of the 
first rank, a leader in psychohygienic measures and 
in the great reconstructive work in the psychiatric 
hospitals of the Soviet Union. He studied schizo- 
phrenia and defined the mild forms of it as states in 
which psychotic symptoms are absent and the process 
develops itself very slowly through neurotic manifesta- 
tions. In professional pathology Rosenstein found a 
large field for psychiatrical investigation. He also 
studied Korsakov’s psychosis, traumatic neuroses, 
and other problems of psychiatry.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

487. Lanier, L. H. Proceedings of the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, March 30 and 31, 1934. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 576-580.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

488. Levyno, E. C. The place of meaning in mod- 
ern psychology. So. Afr. J. Psychol. Educ., 1933, 
Ser. 1.2, 87-91.—Consideration of the psychology of 
Spearman, McDougall’s “sentiment,” Gestalt psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, the work of Prince and 
Janet on dissociated personality, and findings from 
experimental psychology all indicate that the study of 
meaning is necessary to psychological theory. The 
distinction between psychological ‘‘processs’’ and 
logical ‘‘content’”’ is unnecessary and harmitu! to the 
progress of psychology. Meaning in an experience 
is the different relations which connect it with other 
experiences.—O. L. Harvey (Research Division, 
State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass.) 

489. Maller, J. B. Forty years of psychology. A 
statistical analysis of American and European pub- 
lications, 1894-1933. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 533- 
559.—Trends are shown in the publications listed in 
the Psychological Index with respect to the different 
countries and to the topics or fields of interest.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

490. McGeoch, J. A. Proceedings of the ninth 
annual r.veting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 572-575.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

491. Poucher, G., & Hickman, C. P. A kymograph 
time-interval recorder. Science, 1934, 80, 383.— 
P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

492. Remmers, H. H., & Brandenburg, G. C. A 
syllabus work-book for a two-level plan of instruction 
in elementary psychology. New York: Macmillan, 
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1934. Pp. vii + 99. $1.25.—This manual is intended 
for use with either Gates’ Elementary Psychology or 
Dashiell’s Fundamentals of Objective Psychology. 
There are 41 lessons, covering 17 different topics and 
including 4 review lessons. Each lesson consists of 
required and optional reading, questions to be 
answered (essay type, true-false, matching, and 
completion), and comments to aid in studying. The 
pages of the book are perforated so that they can be 
torn out, and after each lesson is a blank sheet for 
notes, etc. A bibliography of 120 titles is included.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

493. Richards,O.W. Flexible control of speed and 
focus for motion picture cameras. Science, 1934, 80, 
361.—A description of an apparatus for controlling 
speed and focusing of the motion picture camera 
when used for photographing phenomena that 
progress slowly or for photographing small objects. 
Two figures illustrate the article.—P. Seckler (Hart- 
ford, Conn.) 

494. Rubinstein,S.L. [The problem of psychology 
in the works of Karl Marx ] Sovetsk. Pstkhotekh., 
1934, 7, No. 1, 1-20.—A survey of the psychological 
views of Karl Marx is given. The fundamental 
problems are consciousness in its relation to reality, 
evolution, and the problem of personality. Only 
real collectivism warrants personal liberty in opening 
the possibility of manifold and full development of 
personality.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

495. Sheldon, W. H. Scepticism. J. Phil., 1934, 
31, 617-633.—Metaphysics deals with things incap- 
able of direct verification, and a thorough scepticism 
is difficult to refute. Where rational grounds fail, 
scepticism can be met on another plane, that of value. 
An unmistakable pain demands action with reference 
to some object, and this object is other than our- 
selves, since we try to remove it. Of necessity we 
look upon it as a source of value, we try to understand 
it, and we recognize its objective existence. When 
we act we know beyond possibility of doubt that there 
is an external reality that determines our action for 
good or ill. The only way the sceptic can avoid this 
conviction of reality is consistently to refuse to act. 
Then his life might be short, but his scepticism would 
be impregnable.— EZ. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

496. Tryon, R. C. Proceedings of the Western 
Psy-hological Association, Berkeley, California, June 
21-23, 1934. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 581-608.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

497. Ushenko, A. The date of a temporal perspec- 
tive. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 633-638.—McGilvary’s 
article Perceptual and Memory Perspectives raises a 
difficulty. It states that in a temporal perspective 
the physically past event is included in the present 
perspective. But how is this possible, since the past 
event has ceased to exist? The difficulty can be 
avoided by applying rigorously the same argument 
which McGilvary has used on shapes and sizes. An 
event has different shapes and sizes from different 
standpoints. Correlated with these are different 
dates. One size and date occur at the event where 
the size is directly measurable. From any other 
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standpoint we should regard the date of the percep- 
tion as the proper date of the event itself in the time 
system of the observer.—E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 


498. Walton, A. Some useful adaptations of 
apparatus as time markers. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
606.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

499. Warren, H. C. [Ed.] Dictionary of psy- 
chology. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934. Pp. 
372. $4.50.—299 pages are devoted to the definitions 
of terms in psychology and related sciences. In the 
large appendix, 16 pages are devoted to a French- 
English glossary and 13 pages to a German-English 
glossary. The appendix also contains lists of technical 
dictionaries and vocabularies and 18 tables. These 
tables cover such material as the following: color- 
vision tests, logical fallacies, musical intervals, 
phobias, illusions, statistical formulae, and the 
topography of the human central nervous system. 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

590. Wellek, A. Psychologie der Gemeinschaft. 
Der 14. Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Psychologie in Tiibingen. (Community psychology. 
The fourteenth Congress of the German Society for 
Psychology at Tiibingen.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1934, 
47, 125-150.—A series of abstracts of papers read at 
the fourteenth Congress of the German Society for 
Psychology in June 1934. The central theme of this 
meeting was the psychology of the community. Half 
a day was devoted to experimental studies which were 
outside this theme; among these were four papers on 
the psychology of music.— K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 

501. Weyl, H. Mind and nature. Philadelphia: 
Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. vi + 100.—‘‘It 
shall be the purpose of these lectures to trace a 
characteristic outline of the mathematical-physical 
mode of cognition. In doing this I should like to place 
one theme foremost: the structure of our scientific 
cognition of the world is decisively determined by the 
fact that this world does not exist in itself, but is 
merely encountered by us as an object in the correla- 
tive variance of subject and object.’’ Various chapters 
treat of the following subjects: subjective elements in 
sense perception; world and consciousness; construc- 
tive character of scientific concepts and theories; 
relativity; subject and object in quantum physics.— 
C. H. Graham (Clark). 

502. Wirth, W. Zu den Bewusstseinsphinomen 
der Gestaltauffassung. (A contribution to the phe- 
nomenon of consciousness in the Gestalt conception. ) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 507-538.—Emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of proceeding in this dis- 
cussion from the idea of the psychic entity. Koffka 
has evolved a hypothesis which challenges further 
thought, to which Wirth gives a contribution. He 
reviews his previous studies in the field of the analysis 
of the Gestalt idea and makes comparison with the 
Koffka-Kéhler concept. He directs attention to 
problems arising in the field of perception of distance 
and the part played by the physical mechanism—the 
retinal and cortical areas. He takes issue with 
Koffka’s hypothesis in explanation of optical illusions 
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and of perception of distance. There is an analysis 
of the Konstanz hypothesis of Koffka. He illustrates 

from the field of stroboscopic and stereoscopic _per- 
ception.—A. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 505, 515, 568, 892, 970, 978. ] 
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503. Alvarez, W. C. Abdominal pain. II. The 
sensitive regions in the abdomen and ways in which 
they may be stimulated to produce pain. J. Amer. 


med. A 1934, 102, 1351-1358.—Abdominal viscera 
are insensitive to cutting, crushing and burning. 
Their sensory endings are associated mainly with 
irteries, the mesentery of organs and the parietal 
erito 1. Pain may be aroused in a hollow organ 
owerful contractions, by rapid distension, or by 
tension on the mesentery. Solid organs are not 
ed uin except in rapid distension of the 
ipsule the extension of inflammation to the 


Accumulation of irritant metabolics or 
may cause forms of ab- 
. Ingle (Mayo Foundation 


peritoneul! 
toxins in the tissues some 


lominal pain. 


504. Baron, P. Méthode subjective de mesure des 
bruits. Che subjective method of measuring noise. ) 
t., 1933, 2, 116-126; 189-211.—Subjective 
ds in comparison with objec tive methods have 

the advantage of introducing the auditory receptor 
1 considerable one since no objective measure of noise 
ill reproduce exactly the characteristics of audition. 
Three method e currently used: (1) The method 
the shunted telephone, the first used, which as- 
sumes that a e is more intense in proportion as 
it is necessary to reduce the level in order to attain 
its audible threshold. The assumption is false and 
e method id 2) Barkhausen’s method of 
equalit ethod permits a precise comparison 
ol two noises It is interesting because it gives 
results that are directly utilizable. Unfortunately 
the physiological comparison of a pure sound and 
1 noise is very difficult, and the method is good only 
for a comparis noises whose nature -_ intensity 
varies but littl 3) The masking thod; this 
onsists in determining the audible intensities of a 
pure sound at the threshold first with silence and then 
in the presence of the noise being studied. This rela- 
tionshi slated into known logarithmic units, 
defines the g effect. In this method the pre- 
ision of the measurements is but slightly affected 
by differences in the types of noises, but the results 
ire di ult to interpret. M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
505. Blossom, H., & Lorente de N6, R. An equip- 


ment for the study of the physiology of the ear and of 
the nervous system. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1934, 
21, 149-158 [his is a description of the apparatus 
used at the Central Institute for the Deaf and the 
Department of Otolaryngology at Washington Uni- 
versity for studying the reflex activity of the nervous 
especially the trigeminal, cochlear and 
arcs and nerve conduction. It in- 
yptic recording myographs, electric 
stimulating ap- 


system 
vestibular reflex 
cludes isometric « 
amplifying and recording systems, 
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paratus, rotary interrupter and relay box, and timing 
devices.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 


506. Burridge, W. Colour vision. Scientia, Bo- 


logna, 1934, 56, 141-151.—Previous to the present 
paper, everybody believed the retinal end organs 
were quiescent structures until excited by light. 


Because the action of light on retinal end organs was 
never found to do the same as the action of electric 
currents on isolated muscle or nerve, the writer 
presents an application of his theory of physiological 
psychology. He points out that the behavior of 
retinal end organs is that of rhythmical structure, 
and that in these structures hysteresial augmentation 
occurs. Eyes have a fundamental vibration rate, 
giving gray as a fundamental retinal note. 
and lowering the rates produces two colors above the 
vibration rate and two below. NHering’s theory can 
be applied here, to point out that the pairs are red 
green and blue-yellow—red and yellow being the two 
quickeners, and blue and green the two slowers 
Different susceptibilities produc e color blindness. 
White is complete color desaturation. This system 
of rhythms cen be applied to all of the older color 
vision theories.—L. S. Selling (Eloise Hospital). 

507. Coetsee, A. S. J. The comprehension of 
spatial relations (among primary school children) by 
the elaboration of two-dimensional visual stimuli. 
So. Afr. pA Psychol. Educ., 1933, Ser. 1.2, 25-—33.- 
The aims of the investigation were: to find a suitable 
test for measuring the indicated mental function; to 
standardize it for different ages; and to include it in 
a series of intelligence tests. Some 217 children, 
ages 11 to 14, in a school of medium economic and 
social background were tested on the Army Beta 
cube analysis, geometrical analysis (both from 


Raising 


maze, 
the Beta), the South African figure, and the Rybakow 
and N.I.I.P. spatial relations tests. Analysis of 


findings indicated that the test groups were normal 
and representative of the South African school popu 
lation, except for the 14-year test group. The article 
is to be continued.—O. L. Harve y | Research Division, 
State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass.) 

508. Cramer, V. V. [The doctrine of visual form 
perception. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 2-3, 
126—131.—The act of sight includes elements of color 
and light perc eption and the complex perception which 
comes from the sensation of light pressure in form 
perception. The act of seeing occurs in connection 
with two separate anatomical systems. The first 
perceives light and color, the second has the stereog 
nostic function and perception of visual forms. 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

509. Dietrich, D. H. Brightness discrimination 
of the paired and unpaired halves of the retinae. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 595.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

510. Escher, J., Desriviéres, R., Faillie, R., & 
Jonnard, R. Réactions psychomotrices visuelles 
consécutives 4 une illustration intense de l'oeil. 
(Consecutive visual psychomotor reactions to an 
intense illumination of the eye.) C. R. Acad. Sci., 
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Paris, 1934, 198, 1325-1328.—The authors studied 
consecutive psychomotor reactions to the extinction 
of an automobile headlight having an intensity of 
6200 lux, which had directly illuminated the eye for 
30 seconds. From this stimulation there results a 
period of total blindness, after which normal visual 
acuity returns. This acuity is indicated by the fact 
that the subject can again see the movement of the 
needle on a chronoscope. The period of complete 
blindness is very marked with white light, but is 
generally zero with yellow light. However, in all 
cases the time for the restoration of visual acuity is 
essentially the same. This seems to prove that the 
perception of the movement of the needle depends but 
slightly upon visual acuity and chiefly upon the 
integrity of the foveal region.—M. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

511. Gellhorn, E., & Spiesman, I. Influence of 
variation of O: and CO: tension in inspired air upon 
hearing. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1934, 32, 
46-47.—This paper is based upon 96 audiometer 
experiments on 6 trained subjects. Variations in 
the threshold for various pitches due to O: lack, CO, 
excess, or CO: lack were observed. In general, a 
distinct loss in auditory acuity resulted from all 
these conditions. Recovery in the case of Os: lack 
was much slower than under the other conditions, 
leading to the belief that a diminished O: supply 
for relatively short periods of time produces changes 
in the nervous mechanism involved in hearing which 
are only slowly reversible. In all of the experiments 
readmission of air leads to a considerable temporary 
improvement in hearing. ‘This phenomenon parallels 
the improved visual discrimination and motor 
hyperexcitability resulting from readmission of air 
after O, lack.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

512. Goodfellow, L. D. Vibratory sensitivity: its 
present status. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 560—571.— 
A review of 122 titles is divided into neurological and 
clinical data on the question of an independent sense 
of vibration, studies on sensitivity thresholds, and the 
utilization of vibratory sensitivity as an aid to the 
deaf, with special attention to the work of Gault.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


513. Goodfellow, L. D., & Krause, E.E. Apparatus 
for receiving speech through the sense of touch. 
Rev. sci. Instrum., 1934, 5, 44-46.—A brief descrip- 
tion of the Gault teletactor, a device used for the 
purpose of converting sound waves into tactual vibra- 
tions.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


514. Haas, E. Méthode pour situer les impres- 
sions rétiniennes par rapport a la fovéa. Application 
a l’étude de l’acuité visuelle aux basses lumiéres. 
(Method of locating retinal impressious in relation 
to the fovea. Application to the study of visual 
acuity at low intensities.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1934, 198, 1878-1879.—It is estabiished that sheer 
light sensation at very low intensities of stimulation 
is a function of the perifoveal retina; but if a subject 
wishes to distinguish the form of a dark object on a 
brighter ground, it is thought that foveal vision is 
required. The author describes an experiment which 
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permits him to state that visual acuity is a function 
of the center of the fovea for intensities above 20 x 17” 
candles per square centimeter—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


515. Hajek, L. MHerstellung und methodische 
Verwertung von Schallaufnmahmen. (Production and 
systematic application of sound records.) Handb. 
biol. ArbMeth., 1933, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1307-1382.—An 
electro-technical article describing the physical condi- 
tions of recording various sounds and the apparatus 
for reproduction of sound records. All known methods 
are considered.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


516. Halbron, P. Sur la périmétrie clinique. 
(Clinical perimetry.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1933, 
170, 817-846.—The index and the method of perim- 
etry are not the same for determining the limits of 
the visual field and for exploring the paracentral field. 
For the periphery one uses a white index of 3 mm., 
for the paracentral region a similar index of 1.5 mm. 
Bibliography of 25 titles —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


517. Harriman, P.L. Auditory acuity and success 
in college. Peabody J. Educ., 1933, 11, 25-31.—From 
published sources the author estimates that 10,000,000 
persons in the United States have defective hearing, 
one third of these being children in the schools. In 
these latter the defectiveness ranges from about 1% 
to 50%. Of 485 hard-of-hearing elementary school 
children, measured with the audiometer, 38% were 
up to grade, 25% had repeated one year, 18% two 
years, 13% two years, and 6% four to six years. In 
a test of 641 college students with the 4-A audiometer, 
“‘no evident relationship between either high or low 
acuity and college marks’’ was obtained. Whether 
the better auditory acuity of the college group is 
due to the “maturation of the ossicles and the liga- 
ments of the middle ear’’ or to the ‘“‘marked increase 
in ability to record the digits’’ is undetermined.— 
J. Peterson (Peabody). 


518. Hausmann, T. Die Methodologie des Tastens. 
(Methodology of touch.) Handb. biol. ArbMeth., 
1932, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1105-1173.—Intentional touching 
for the purpose of recognition must be differentiated 
from other performances of the hand. Proper move- 
ments of the hand are more important for recognition 
than the sensitivity of finger tips. The article gives 
a brief but complete description of the numerous 
factors influencing recognitive touch. The largest 
part of the article discusses touch as an aid in medical 
diagnosis. The bibliography lists 118 references, of 
which 10 are non-German.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


519. Heiser, F. Is cutaneous warmth adaptation 
affected by varying duration and interval of stimula- 
tion? Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 623.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


520. Helson, H. How do we see in the blind spot? 
J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 763-772.—The author 
discusses the non-sensitive disk theories of the blind 
spot and finds them at variance with each other and 
with the observed facts. He concludes, therefore, 
that it is necessary to accept some form of sensitive 
disk theory and offers one of his own formulations 
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(previously published elsewhere) as a possibility.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 

521. Henneman, R.H. The influence of observers’ 
attitudes on the perception of object color. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 621.—Abstract.—J/J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

522. Henry, F. Differential pitch threshold for 
damped tones. Psychol. Buil., 1934, 31, 607.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


523. Hertz, M. Zur Physiologie der gesehen 
Bewegung. (Concerning the physiology of seen 
movement.) Biol. Zbi., 1934, 54, 250-264.—The 
perception of movement by insects and vertebrates is 
explained on the basis of the asymmetry of retinal 
excitation at any one time during movement of the 
image across it. Stroboscopic effects in human vision 
can be explained similarly. The total Gestalt of 
excitation as a result of successive eccentric stimula- 
tion is similar to the pattern of excitation due to 
actual movement.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


524. Hisata, T. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 


liber die ‘“‘Scheinbewegungen” im akustischen 
Gebiet. (Experimental researches on apparent 
movements in audition.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 


367—400.—Succession of sounds, optimal movement, 
part movement, “one-sound phenomenon,”’ inner 
movement, and phi movement in the sphere of 
audition were experimentally observed and discussed. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

525. Ihara, M., & Kido, M. Zeitstruktur der 
Gestaltwahrnehmung. Die Psychologie des Aus- 
drucks. II. (Time structure of Gestalt perception. 
Psychology of expression. II.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1934, 9, 401-432.—Experimental studies on the 
analysis of visual perception which undergoes phe- 
nomenal changes with the progress of time.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 


526. Izzet, T. Gewicht und Dichte als Gegen- 
stiinde der Wahrnehmung. (Weight and density as 
objects of perception.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 
305-318.—This is the sixth article in a series edited 
by Egon Brunswik of Vienna in investigation of facts 
Izzet has made studies comparing 


of perception 
The article gives a 


weight and density judgments. 


description of his experimentation, materials, etc., 
and states as a conclusion that the reliability of judg- 
ments of weight in comparison with density in the 


presence of a change in volume is as 80 to 50, whether 
the judgment be in the visual or in the tactile percep- 
tion field.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

527. Mayer, L. L. Perimetry with stimuli of 
minimal duration. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1934, 32, 219-221.—After describing a method in 
which a rapid light flash is used as a perimetric 
target, results from the use of the method with the 
following groups are reported; (1) normal fields 
in suspected intracranial disease; (2) fields in hysteria; 
(3) fields in pituitary disease; (4) fields in other 


intracranial lesions; and (5) fields in intraocular dis- 
ease. The flash method was found to discover field 
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defects to a degree not detectable by the older method 
of using a test object of varying size and color at 
indefinite duration, and appears to have certain 
advantages in localizing lesions of the optic pathways. 
—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 


528. Monjé, M. Uber die Unterschiedsemp- 
findungszeit. (Concerning the time element in the 
discrimination of difference.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1934, 91, 475-489.—In this study increase and de- 
crease of light stimulus were used to discover the time 
element in the perception of difference. The author 
observes that this difference time element agrees with 
the time element of perception. He reviews the stu- 
dies of Van der Horst and Van Essen and of Hazelhoff 
and Fréhlich, describing their apparatus and their 
procedure, and concludes that the apparent difference 
in the conclusions of these men is due to a lack of 
knowledge of the literature of the field.— A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


529. Moreau-Hanot, M. Photométrie des lumiéres 
bréves ou variables. Préface de C. Fabry. (Pho- 
tometry of brief or variable light. Preface by 
C. Fabry.) Jn Encyclop. Photometrique, vol. 4 
Paris: 1934. Pp. 125.—This volume deals with the 
properties of receptor apparatus: the eye, photo- 
graphic plates, and various receptors under the 
influence of a flux rapidly variable between two near 
temporal limits. After an examination of brief 
visual illuminations (light sensation, the duration of 
excitation, thresholds of perception for brief light, 
persistence of visual impressions, and the photo- 
graphic aspects of variable light), the author dis- 
cusses the production of brief illumination, measures 
of its duration, and the photoelectric study of variable 
rays (telephotography, television, and sound films).— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


530. Odquist, B. Om refiexbilden i bakre linsytan. 
(The reflected image on the back-plane of the lens.) 
Hygiea, Stockh., 1934, 96, 673-676.—Investigations 
by v. Pflugk and Zeeman have been regarded as 
supporting evidences for Tscherning’s accommodation 
theory. The former found in frozen cuts of ape and 
pigeon eyes a forward convexity in the back-plane 
of the lens near the equator, which increased during 
accommodation; the latter found that the reflected 
image on the back-plane of the lens in human eyes 
was doubled, and thought the reason to be a similar 
convexity. This double image, however, was by 
Gullstrand believed to be due to reflection by the 
discontinuous planes usually found inside the lenses 
of older persons. Using Zeeman’s method (Zeeman, 
W.P.C.: Uber die Form der hinteren Linsenflache, 
Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1908, 46, 83), the author 
has investigated 25 persons ranging in age from 6 to 42 
years. He was not able to find any difference in the 
above described behavior of the reflected image 
during different phases of the accommodation. His 
results show, moreover, that the doubling of the 
reflected image remains the same after the accommo- 
dation has been made completely impossible by the 
use of homatropin. Thus the double image cannot 
be due to accommodative form changes in the “‘hin- 
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teren Linsenflache."" The phenomenon is found in 
myopic as well as in hypermetropic and astigmatic 
eyes. The equal light intensity and size of the double 
images, and the transitional forms from only one 
horizontally extended image until a real doubling 
has taken place, seem to make Gullstrand’s explana- 
tion invalid. The author explains the phenomenon 
on the basis of contractions of the zonula-threads, 
causing a slight unevenness on the back-plane of the 
lens. This can be demonstrated by using metal 
models.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

531. Pearce, C. H. Evidence from auditory 
fatigue of a dual mechanism in hearing. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 637-638.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

532. Pfaffmann, C. An experimental comparison 
of the absolute and constant stimulus methods in 
gustation. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 622-623.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

533. Purdy, D. M. Abnormal totalizing percep- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 599.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

534. Riissel, A. Ein entwicklungspsychologischer 
Beitrag zur Theorie der geometrisch-optischen 
Tauschungen. (A contribution to the theory of 
geometric-optical illusions in the field of psychical 
development.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 289-304. 
—This article calls attention to the need for investiga- 
tion of geometric-optical illusions with children and 
reviews the few studies thus far made in the field. 
Volkelt is mentioned as having succeeded in obtaining 
developmental curves with pre-school children. The 
article leads into a discussion of the effect of the whole 
of a figure upon its parts, the parts upon the whole, 
and the parts upon the parts. As children are always 
concerned with wholes in perception rather than with 
parts, he believes this factor is operative in children’s 
illusions and decreases in importance in adulthood. 
Examination of responses to three optical illusions 
is made, showing differences between adults and 
children, with the intent of determining their rela- 
tionship to the psychical development of the child.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

535. Schiller, P. V. Leis und Sinnesumfeld. 
(Performance and sensory environment.) IJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1934, 11, 181-184.—Using tests of 
steadiness, accuracy, and speed of movement, the 
author experimented with the effects of various stimuli 
upon behavior. A low tone seemed to produce greater 
steadiness than a high one, but the reverse was true 
for speed. Variations in illumination also altered 
performance, as did variations in odors and tastes.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 

536. Selz, O. Gestalten und Steigerungsphinom- 
ene. (Gestalt and increase-phenomena.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1934, 91, 319-394.—A discussion of the 
viewpoints held by different Gestaltists relative to 
form perception. The author differs in holding that 
linear form perception is a concept of movement 
toward a pure point of space rather than a concept of 
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a static condition. He makes application of his 
theory in time, place, color and number phenomena. 
Such specific movement phenomena in perception of 
the configuration have a physiological correlate, and 
he believes that many problems of Gestalt can be 
solved only on the basis of movement, thus disagree- 
ing with Kéhler. He discusses a number of optical 
illusions, showing that the movement quality is a 
aetermining factor in what is seen. He thinks that 
many wrong conceptions in the Gestalt field have 
come from survivals from the association psychology 
preceding it.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


537. Sheard, C. Considerations regarding the 
analysis and interpretation of data on ocular con- 
vergence. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 412-422.— 
“The importance of the analysis and interpretation 
of ocular data, especially as concerns the findings 
regarding accommodative and convergence demand 
and reserves, is apparent when it is realized that 
abnormal conditions of innervation to the ocular 
muscles exist in many patients who present them- 
selves with complaints of ocular discomfort. Yet the 
widely divergent views and teachings regarding many 
fundamental facts and principles often leave one in 
doubt as to whether or not there is a rationale which 
may serve as a guide to the prescription of prisms, 
orthoptic exercises, and so forth.’’ The author 
presents various considerations and data concerning 
the positive and negative amplitudes of accommoda- 
tion and convergence, which he believes will serve as 
a basis for intelligent and scientific prescribing.— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


538. Stowell, E. Z., & Deming, A. F. Aural certifi- 
cation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1934, 6, 70-79.—Data 
were obtained on the phenomenon of aural rectifica- 
tion by the use of modulated signals. Estimates of 
the magnitude of the subjective tone and the increase 
in loudness due to rectification were made. The results 
indicate that rectification may be a function of the 
basilar membrane rather than of the ossicles or ear 
drum.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


539. Thorne, F. C. A standardization of the psy- 
chophysical method of limits. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 
31, 621-622.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

540. Tullio, P., & Jellinek, A. Methodik der 
Untersuchung der Orientierungsschallrefiexe. (Tech- 
niques to investigate reactions to sound.) Handb. 
biol. ArbMeth., 1932, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1175-1264.—The 
first chapter deals with adequate and convenient 
sources of sound and with objective methods of 
recording sound reactions. The second considers 
surgical methods adaptable to the labyrinth of the 
ear. The third describes sound waves in liquids. 
The last gives methods of studying sound reactions 
in humans. Reactions of various parts of the organism 
(movements of head, swaying of body, etc.) and their 
diagnostic significance are described. Such reactions 
may frequently discover the existence and determine 
the degree of hearing when other methods fail.—Z. 
Piotrowski (Columbia). 
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541. Verrier, M. L. L’action de la lumiére sur le 
pourpre rétinien. (The action of light on the visual 
purple.) C. R. Acad. Scti., Paris, 1934, 198, 1866- 
1888.—According to the classical theory the visual 
purple is a photosensitive substance which is de- 
stroyed by light and which regenerates in the dark, 
thus playing a preponderant role in the mechanism 
of light sensitivity. The author states that the 
bleaching effect of light is appreciable only in retinas 
poor in purple or with very dilute solutions of purple. 
Even with those animals whose eyes possess but little 
of this substance, the slowness of the destruction and 
regeneration of visual purple renders this mechanism 
essentially useless in the perception of light.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

542. Verrier, M. L. Le pigment rétinien des 
vertébrés et son réle dans le mécanisme de la vision. 
(Retinal pigment and its role in the mechanism of 
vision.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 115, 1078-1080. 

Following the studies of A. Prenant and P. Bouin 
upon the retinal pigment of mammals, the author 
has extended the same type of study to 150 verte- 
brates. He finds that the conclusions of Prenant and 
Bouin may be generalized for all vertebrates.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

543. Verrier, M.L. Pigments mélaniques, pourpre 
rétinien et cellules visuelles. (Melanic pigments, 


retinal purple, and visual cells.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1934, 115, 1590-1591.—The production of 
retinal purple is especially determined by the presence 


of melanic pigments, in which the retina is rich. 
Furthermore, retinal purple is abundant, and there 
is no parallelism between the quantity of purple and 
the number of rods.—M. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 
544. Williams, R. D. The properties of the visual 
excitation-curves. Ohio J. Sct., 1934, 34, 265-283.— 
A method of measuring hue discrimination is offered. 
—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivory- 
dale, O.) 
[See also abstracts 471, 484, 573, 590, 622, 632, 633, 
642, 644, 650, 656, 660, 663, 669, 816, 828, 853, 
873, 922, 928. ] 
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545. Cattell, J. McK. A scientific approach to 
emotional problems. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1934, 31, 
536-539.—A plea for a conservative attitude.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

546. Harsh, C. M. The objective formulation of 
certain categories of annoying situations. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 592.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

547. Patrick, J. R. Studies in rational behavior 
and emotional excitement. II. The effect of emo- 
tional excitement on rational behavior in human 
subjects. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 153-195.—The 


reactions of normal adult college students to a quad- 
ruple-choice situation (previously used by Hamilton 
to test trial-and-error reactions to insoluble problems) 
were observed under normal and under emotional 


conditions. 


The emotional situations comprised 
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electric shock, a cold shower, and the sounding of a 
Klaxon horn. These stimuli were continuous during 
each trial. Whereas, under normal conditions, 
Hamilton's type A tendency (rational inference) 
predominated and his type E tendency (automatism ) 
possessed a very low frequency of occurrence, the 
relationship was reversed under emotional conditions. 
“The phenomenon of the effect of emotional excite- 
ment upon rational behavior seems to find its best 
explanation in the concept of codrdinated (uncodr- 
dinated) lines of action set up by competing stimuli. 
. . » When there is disparateness between these lines 
of actions and when the visceral element is dominant 
we get uncodrdinated unintegrated behavior patterns 
which are called emotional; and during this period of 
time rationality is inhibited or knocked out. This is 
just what seems to have taken place with our subjects 
under the influence of emotional stimuli while gaining 
exit from the multiple-choice situation.’"” Extensive 
bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

548. Shargorodsky, S. [Pecuiiarities of psychic 
reactions to adrenalin of neurotics.] Sovetsk. Nevro- 
patol., 1934, 3, No. 8, 33-44.—The emotion-producing 
influence of adrenalin was tested on 50 neurotics. 
A clearly pronounced emotional reaction was observed 
in only 4 cases, and 10 patients showed the same 
reactions but slightly. The remaining cases gave 
only isolated symptoms of irritation of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. The essential condition for 
the emotional effect of adrenalin is the emotional 
lability of the patient, connected with functional 
disorganization of the sympathetic nervous system 
and hence of the internal organs, the vascular system 
and the metabolism. Adrenalin provokes and makes 
apparent only those variants of psychic experience 
which have dominated in the neurotic symptom 
complexes of the patients before the experiment. 
The adrenalin test can be used as a good diagnostic 
measure for determining emotional and sympathetic 
decompensation.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


549. Tomoda, Z. The effective value of color 
combinations. II. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 489-509. 
—Affective value in the combination of two colors 
depends upon their relative quantity; if they have 
equal dimensions, the modes of their arrangement 
have little effect upon it. Thus “‘the effective value 
of a color combination is a function not only of the 
effective values of its components taken singly, but 
also of the nature of the combination itself.’’—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

550. Vikker, E., & Gerassimov, A. [Data on the 
psychophysiology of fear.]  Sovetsk. Nevropaiol., 
1934, 3, No. 4, 124-128.—The changes of tremor, 
breathing and catalase are not identical in different 
subjects. If the fear provoked a decrease of the 
catalase index, the pneumo- and tremogram also 
changed a little. If the fear provoked an increase 
of the catalase index, in most cases the pneumo- 
and tremogram were much changed. The subjects 
giving these changes can be trained to mobilize 
their emotional states.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


[See also abstracts 677, 743, 777. ] 
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551. Aoki, S. An experimental study of learning 
process. II. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 195-216.— 
The present study was to see what difference of 
progress would be developed by the natural attitude 
of learning as contrasted with an attitude of mechan- 
ical grasping. For this purpose a short narrative story 
was read to three groups of subjects to be learned in 
a different attitude for each: the first group was 
instructed to learn it mechanically, the second to 
grasp the general meaning, and the third to reproduce 
the contents of the material in answer to four prepared 
questions. It was found that reproduction was most 
dificult when the mechanical attitude was required, 
where the reproduction is determined by the order 
of presentation of materials and proceeds most often 
as a mere succession of fragmentary or meaningless 
ideas; in those who were required to grasp the general 
meaning the tendency was to grasp the materials as 
a whole; and in those who were to give answers to 
questions reproduction was best, which shows that 
analytical instruction is most effective.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

552. Calhoon, S. W. Relative seating position and 
ability to reproduce disconnected word lists after 
short intervals of time. J. exp. Psychol., 4934, 17, 
709-722.—The general problem considered was that 
of the development of auditory impressionability 
measured by the ability to reproduce disconnected 
series lists. School children in grades three to twelve 
inclusive served as subjects. The results lead the 
author to conclude: ‘(1) That there is, in the third-, 
fourth-, fifth- and ee grade groups, a distinct 
influence of relative seating position upon mean 
number of one-syllable words written, which is in an 
inverse relationship to the length of interval between 
the words and in direct relation to the distance which 
the pupil is from the speaker. (2) That there is an 
inverse relation between developmental index (mean 
grade age) and influence of seating which has become 
very small by the eighth grade—so small as to have 
become very largely imperceptible by the technique 
of this experiment. (3) That there is a similar rela- 
tion, in a very much reduced degree, for three-syllable 
words, which would indicate an inverse relation 
between syllabic length and influence of seating index 
when time remains constant. (4) That these con- 
siderations all point to the influence of ‘perceptual 
filling’ directly proportional to developmental index 
and directly proportional also to the length of the 
interval elapsing from word to word.” — H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

553. Calhoon, S. W. Influence of length of lists 
upon ability immediately to reproduce disconnected 
word-series auditorially presented. J. exp. Psychol., 
1934, 17, 723-738.—The data of this study were 
gathered in seven schools in six different counties in 
central Ohio,-covering a total of 945 pupils distributed 
evenly through grades from three to twelve. Analysis 
of the results lead the author to conclude: ‘‘(1) That 
four-word lists of any type are too short, perceptibly, 
throughout the age range studied, to be used to 
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measure the ability to reproduce disconnected word 
lists. (2) That six-word lists must also, though 
perhaps imperceptibly, limit the measure of this 
ability, at least under certain conditions. (3) That 
there is a span for reproduction of disconnected word 
lists which is independent of the number of words 
presented. (4) That this span is not influenced by 
excessive list length in a manner sufficient to be 
detected by the techniques of this experimental 
series.”’— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

554. Carter, H. D. A study of errors in learning. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 589.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


555. Coover, J. E. Results of practice with two 
codes in substitution. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 590.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

556. Fedorov, S.I. [The memory of children with 
a maldevelopment of speech.) Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 7, 95-98.—Investigating the ability of 
logical fixation of symbolic speech structures, the 
author gave to the subject different objects and 
images, which afterwards were sought out among 
40 analogous images. The irregularity of logical 
fixation of the perceived image was most often shown 
in too wide a generalization, testifying to an in- 
sufficiently differentiated general structure of per- 
ceived objects. This defect does not prevent the subse- 
quent right recognition of the object. The develop- 
ment of memory is connected with corresponding 
speech development, or more exactly with the correct- 
ness of speech symbolism.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

557. Garrison, K. C. Motivation and learning. 
Peabody Reflector, 1934, 7, 171-172.—The author 
discusses the close relation between learning and 
motivation. Interest appears to be a very important 
factor in motivation, but despite its relation to the 
latter, one cannot generalize too far from this because 
of the fact of individual variation. Supplying informa- 
tion concerning the progress that one is making also 
appears to be an important factor for motivating 
learning, especially if there is clear recognition on 
the part of the learner of the purpose and values of 
the material being learned. The relative value of 
praise and reproof as motivating factors is very im- 
portant, since these forms of motivation are con- 
stantly used. Both appear to be effective as incen- 
tives, although the former is the more so because it 
is definitely related to success. The value of com- 
petition as a motivating force will depend upon the 
nature and use made of it. Competition with one’s 
previous record is probably the most desirable type 
of motivation for mature learners. The problem of 
motivation as related to ability involves especially 
the motivation of inferior and superior individuals, 
since this general factor is usually adjusted to the 
level of the average child of the group.—R. Smith 
(Clark). 

558. Homma, T. Fundamental conditions of errors 
in mental works. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 433-488. 
—In the process of training there appear meaningless 
errors, those coming from disagreement between 
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mental attitude and stimulus word as well as from 
their resemblance, those which resulted when the 
subject was thinking of other things, and those due 
to the influence of emotion and relaxation. In the 
modified stages we see errors by habituation of 
different forms appearing through several different 
channels. Three fundamental conditions of errors 
were distinguished : disoriented drive, change of course 
of orientation resulting in deviation from instruction 
and orientation by the subject's own principle, dis- 
regarding instructions.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

559. Kremm, F. Untersuchungen itiber die Ver- 
teilung, Abienkbarkeit und Umstellungsfihigkeit der 
Aufmerksamkeit an Land- und Stadtbewohnern. 
(Ability to divide, concentrate and alternate atten- 
tion in rural and city people.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 
9, 84-90.—How do city and country people differ 
in their ability to divide, concentrate and alternate 
attention? In order to answer this question the 
author performed a series of experiments with 30 
farmers and 12 city workers. In the first, the atten- 
tion-dividing experiment, the subjects had to read 
an article and at the same time write 0 + 0 + 0 +, 
etc. The time required to finish given amounts of 
work simultaneously was then compared with the 
time required for reading or writing alone. On an 
average, the farmers did less well in performing the 
simultaneous tasks than did the city people. In the 
second experiment concentration of attention was 
tested by comparing the subjects’ efficiency in can- 
celling letters, when these were included in meaning- 
less, partially meaningful, or entirely meaningful 
material. Here the farmers showed greater success 
than the subjects from town. Finally, in a third 
experiment, the subjects alternated between can- 
celling pairs of letters. Here too the farmers did best. 
Thus it seems that while city people can divide their 
attention well, country people are better in con- 
centrating and alternating attention.—C. Burri 
(Chicago , 

560. Manzer, C. W. The uniformity and variety 
of word associations of negro boys and girls. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1934, 31, 627.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


561. McGeoch, G. O. The factor of degree of 
learning in reminiscence. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 
31, 599.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


562. Stirring, G. Entgegnung. (Areply.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 259.—In reply to an article 
written by Stérring in which he mentions Ach relative 
to the relation between thinking and willing, Wolfgang 
Wilhelm has commented on his inability to find a 
quoted statement in Stérring’s previously written 
book. Stérring makes more definite reference to the 
article and emphasizes his point that in thinking, as 
attention directs itself to a visualized end, the act of 
will arises.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

563. Stromberg, E. L. Monocular and binocular 
letter-position scores of defective readers in the 
‘‘range of attention” experiment. Psychol. Bull., 
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1934, 31, 589.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

564. Symonds, P. M. An analysis of thinking. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 626.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

565. Veiders, E. Analyse der Fihigkeit zum 
riumlichen Denken. (Analysis of the ability for 
spatial thinking.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 52-60.— 
Group and individual measurements were made with 
Poppelreuter’s space-thinking test, and the subjects 
were studied with reference to their attitude toward 
the test as well as their performance. This analysis 
revealed the fundamental characteristics of the 
ability for spatial thinking to be: (1) quick and 
accurate optical perception of objects; (2) grasping 
of their relationship to space; (3) a large perception 
span; (4) ability mentally to rearrange objects in 
space, and (5) to propose and try possible solutions. 
From a study of five cases with lesions in the occipital 
lobe, Veiders discovered that inability to do visual 
counting or classifying, limitation of the visual field 
to a small part of an object, inability to conceive 
figure-ground relationships, and lack of a sense of 
direction, which is expressed in mirror script, seem 
to be those elements which accompany the absence of 
ability to do space thinking.—C. Burrt (Chicago). 
[See also abstracts 547, 748, 839, 932, 946, 999.) 
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566. Auger, D., & Fessard, A. Sur la comparaison 
des potentiels d’action nerveux et musculaires. (The 
comparison of nerve and muscle action potentials.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 115, 1073-1076.—It 
has been said that generally the response of striated 
muscle develops in a time markedly different from 
that required by the corresponding motor nerve. 
This is true if one considers the whole responses. 
From experiments using a Dubois oscillograph the 
authors conclude that even if the slightly longer dura- 
tion of the muscular waves (particularly in the final 
phases) are irreducible, nevertheless as a first approx- 
imation one may speak of an isochronism of the two 
action potentials, a statement which is in accord with 
the theory of Lapicque.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

567. Bonin, G. v. On the size of man’s brain as 
indicated by skull capacity. J. comp. Neurol., 1934, 
59, 1-28.—The size of the human brain in prehistoric 
and in modern times has been estimated by the author. 
He finds evidence to support the belief that there 
has been no increase in brain capacity since the time 
of Neanderthal man. On the other hand, there are 
definite indications of a decrease in brain size, at least 
in Europe, within the last ten or twenty thousand 
years. Living races of low civilization show very 
large as well as very small skull capacities.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

568. Brown, C. W. Subcortical mechanisms in 
learning. I. Description of an apparatus for produc- 
ing controlled destruction in the subcortex. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 603.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 
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569. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Chauchard, 
P. Recherches sur la subordination nerveuse. (Ex- 
periments on nervous subordination.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1934, 115, 1204-1206.—In the authors’ 
new researches it is shown that the phenomenon of 
nervous subordination in the crab is indicated not 
only by a diminution of the chronaxy of the peripheral 
nerve, but by the more or less large variations of this 
value under the influence of the normal physiological 
activity of the nerve centers.—M. H. Ptéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


570. Dale, H. H. The chemical transmission of 
nerve impulses. Science, 1934, 80, 450.—The author 
corrects an error made in a recent address in which 
he stated that the weight of acetylcholine required to 
transmit the effect of a single nervous impulse to a 
single ganglion cell represented three molecules of the 
substance. Correction of a numerical error gives the 
correct figure as three million molecules.—P. Seckler 
(Hartford, Conn.) 


571. Douglass, T. C., Davenport, H. A., Hein- 
becker, P., & Bishop, G. H. Vertebrate nerves: 
some correlations between fiber size and action po- 
tentials. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 110, 165-173.—By 
means of cathode-ray recording and of photographic 
enlargement for the measurement of fiber size, un- 
myelinated and myelinated fibers were counted in 
saphenous, phrenic and sympathetic nerves of the 
cat; phrenic, sympathetic and depressor nerves of 
the rabbit; and the two vagi of the turtle. Although, 
in general, maxima in the fiber-size distribution corre- 
sponded with an equal number of the potential 
maxima and had a comparable order of magnitude, no 
function of fiber size was found from which potential 
waves could be predicted accurately. Conduction 
rate diminished more rapidly in the smaller sizes of 
fibers than would be expected if the conduction rate 
bore a linear relationship to the size of the fiber. Pre- 
vious conclusions that the C wave is due to unmye- 
linated fibers were confirmed. The Bi wave s‘ med 
due to fibers between 2.6 and 5.2 micra in dia.eter, 
while the large Bs wave observed in the combined 
sympathetic and depressor was produced by fibers 
less than 2.6 micra in diameter. The large amplitude 
of C waves in turtle vagi was associated with large- 
sized unmyelinated fibers.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


572. Graham, H. T. Supernormality, a modifica- 
tion of the recovery process in nerve. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 110, 225—242.—The relation of super- 
normality to depression of the normal level of irrita- 
bility in frog nerve was investigated by the moist 
chamber technique, together with cathode ray and 
thyratron stimulator. The nerve gradually develops 
a capacity toexhibit supernormality (4 to 1% hours) 
and simultaneously the relative refractory period 
shortens so that the maximal supernormal irritability 
now falls where the relative refractory period ended in 
the fresh nerve. The conduction rate goes through a 
supernormal period corresponding to that of irrita- 
bility. It is concluded that the phenomenon of 
supernormality does not depend on depression of the 
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normal level of irritability, but upon a modification of 
the recovery process. Evidence is drawn from the 
effect of veratrinization.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


573. Makarov, P.O. [The optic adequate chron- 
axy of man and its changes in neuro-cerebral activity 
and fatigue. Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 
94-103.—The eye sensitivity to the adequate light 
stimulus is a million times higher than to the in- 
adequate electrical irritation, but the optical adequate 
chronaxy is more than ten times higher than the inade- 
quate galvanic chronaxy. The optical chronaxy in- 
creases during neuro-cerebral activity of man. Neuro- 
cerebral fatigue gives also a lengthening of optical 
adequate chronaxy (measured on students passing 
their examinations).—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


574. Moore, R. M. The stimulation of peripheral 
nerve elements subserving pain sensibility by intra- 
arterial injections of neutral solutions. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 110, 191-197.—The sensitivity of 
peripheral nerve elements to neutral chloride solu- 
tions has been studied by means of intra-arterial 
injection in animals under dial anesthesia. The 
results indicate that nerve structures can be stimu- 
lated by neutral solutions of several types. Chlorides 
of lithium, sodium, caesium, magnesium, calcium and 
strontium excite pain elements only when the total 
salt concentration of the solution approaches half 
molar. Moreover, in the absence of salts of mag- 
nesium, calcium or strontium, hypotonic solutions, 
such as distilled water or 0.3% NaCl, serve to stimu- 
late both motor and sensory elements, as do isotonic 
solutions of potassium, rubidium or barium. These 
observations suggest that the interpretation of stimu- 
lation in terms of the permeability of the cell mem- 
brane (Lillie) may be extended to apply to the 
stimulation of peripheral nerve elements subserving 
pain sensibility. Interpreted in this manner, hyper- 
tonic solutions stimulate by shrinking the nerve 
structures, whereas the excitation by hypotonic 
solutions results from swelling. Low concentrations of 
those ions which readily penetrate the nerve mem- 
brane, e.g., the potassium and rubidium ions, give 
rise to stimulation. In view of the demonstration that 
potassium diffuses from injured cells to accumulate in 
inflammatory fluids, it is of interest that the potassium 
ion is capable of penetrating nerve structures and of 
giving rise to stimulation.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


575. Sepp, E.K. [Some compensation phenomena 
in the pathology of the nervous system.] Soveisk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 1-10.—In observing the 
patho-physiological processes we find in them separa- 
tion into components. The strengthening of one 
component defining the substance of the pathological 
process provokes the display and strengthening of 
another. In each separate case the fundamental 
pathological process and its components have different 
interrelations, which can be schematized into four 
grades: complete compensation (not to be identified 
with normal development of physiological processes), 
subcompensation, supercompensation, and decom- 
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pensation. Analyzing the pathological process from 
this point of view, it is easier to choose the therapeutic 
The illustrating cases are of cyanosis, 


measures. 
progressive primary muscular atrophy, genuine 
epilepsy, and adrenal disorders.—A. Yarmolenko 


(Leningrad). 

576. Sepp, E. K. [Essays in the evolution of the 
nervous system. III. Evolution of the mesence- 
phalon. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 6, 1-11.— 
Chis essay, the third of a series published in 1932-33, 
is dedicated to the evolution of the mesencephalon. 
Che scheme of brain differentiation given by Bier in 


the last century needs revision. In studying the 
development of man’s brain from the three brain 
cysts by means of comparative anatomy and em- 


bryology we find that in man the fundamental mor- 
phologic division of the brain into three parts has its 
origin in che posterior cyst. The new functional 
morphologic formation originated as a secondary 
result of the associative activity of the primary parts 
of the brain, the evolution of which was provoked by 
the appearance of new receptors.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


Tournade, A., & Rocchisani, L. Od situer les 
nerfs vaso-sensibles de Heger? 


Jéidéd. 


récepteurs des 


Where are the receptors of Heger’s vaso-afferent 
nerves lo ated C. & an Biol., Parts, 1934, 115, 
1199-—1201.—According to the work of the authors the 


origins of Heger’s vaso-afferent nerves should lie in 
the nerve network encircling the capillaries. The au- 
thors do not accept the hypothesis that nerves from 

tl tissues are involved.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


ther t 
Walker,G. A. Some observations on the early 
development of the vestibular nuclei in the white rat. 
’ V |., 1934, 59, 29-46.— Nuclear masses of 
cells destined to form the vestibular nuclei in rats are 
observable in fetuses of 15 days’ development. At 
this time short axons may be seen, but dendrites make 
their appearance on the 16th day. Anatomical rela- 
the vestibular nuclei and the vestibular 
are established approximately four days 
vestibular responses can be elicited.—C. P. 

Stanford 

579. Windle, W. F. Neurofibrillar development in 
the central nervous system of cat embryos between 8 
and 12 mm. long. /. comp. Neurol., 1933, 58, 643- 
723.—A minute histological examination of the c.n.s. 
of cat embryos of the non-motile stage of develop- 
ment. Emphasis is placed upon the development of 
nuclei, cranial nerves, and fiber tracts. This is a 
background study for the author's earlier investiga- 
tions on the nervous system of cat embryos and 
fetuses of the motile stage.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


(See also abstracts 505, 607, 621, 634, 642, 661, 726) 
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580. Barker, R. G. The relation of age of human 
adults to some aspects of the ability to do fatiguing 
muscular work. Age range: twenty-five to ninety 
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years. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 606-607.—Abstract. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


581. Behrman, W. Observations concernant la 
détermination des positions indifférentes, antérieures 
et postérieures, dans le nystagmus calorique apres un 
lavage unilatéral. (Observations concerning the de- 
termination of the indifferent positions, anterior and 
posterior, in caloric nystagmus after a unilateral 
lavage.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1934, 21, 346-351. 
—In some cases it had been noted that no nystagmus 
occurred after caloric injections with the head in 
certain positions. In the present investigation it was 
found that under certain circumstances there was not 
one position alone, but a whole indifferent zone in the 
shape of a sector of a circle described by the move- 
ments of the head in the sagittal plane. Frequently a 
nystagmus was found in the center of the indifferent 
zone.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

582. Belton, W., Blair, J. R., & Humphreys, L. G. 
Effects of practice upon measures of steadiness. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 591.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


583. Biriukov, D. A. [The study of secretory 
(salivary) reflexes in man.] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 6, 146-151.—The study of secretory 
(salivary) reactions in man has a great value in the 
indication of cortical and subcortical interrelations, 
and is very interesting from the standpoint of humoral 
and nervous changes, especially in pathological cases. 
There is a wrong tendency, in studying the condi- 
tional secretory reactions of man, to ignore the “‘un- 
conditioned”’ functions. The ‘“‘water-saliva-refiex"’ 
proposed by the author can be used in many cases.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


584. Buxton, C. E., & Humphreys, L. G. The 
effects of practice upon inter-correlations between 
motor skills: a critical experiment on the importance 
of physiological limits. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 590- 
591.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


585. Chandler, C. M. Hand, eye, and foot prefer- 
ence of two hundred psychotic patients and two 
hundred college students. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
593-594.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

586. Cook, T. W. Studies in cross education. 
III. Kinaesthetic learning of an irregular pattern. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 749-762.—120 subjects prac- 
ticed tracing an irregular maze pattern without visual 
aid for 20 trials with one hand or foot, and three 
minutes later for 10 trials with another hand or foot. 
Of the 120, 30 subjects had the initial training with the 
right hand, 30 with the left hand, 30 with the right 
foot, and 30 with the left foot. 10 subjects in each 30 
had transfer trials with one of the other three limbs. 
All combinations of hand and foot practice and trans- 
fer trials were thus used. The main findings in regard 
to transfer were: (1) Transfer was least to the opposite 
and unsymmetrical hand or foot for 10 transfer trials. 
In the first 4 transfer trials the transfer was greater 
to the opposite and symmetrical than to the same 
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side; for the last 6 trials the two were about equal. 
(2) At the end of 10 transfer trials the ‘opposite and 
symmetrical” and ‘same side’ transfer groups had 
attained a speed similar to that reached after 20 prac- 
tice trials. (3) Measured in absolute units, the feet 
had more gain from transfer than the hands. In pro- 
portion to amount learned in the practice trials, how- 
ever, there was no significant difference between the 
transfer from foot to hand and hand to foot.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 

587. Cox, J. W. Manual skill: its organization and 
development. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. vii + 247. $5.00.—By 
means of a series of laboratory experiments, an analy- 
sis was made of certain assembly tasks which are 
typical of work in engineering factories. Three groups 
of activities were studied: (1) an “‘intelligence’’ group, 
which included tests of general intelligence and exam- 
inations in general school subjects; (2) a ‘‘mechanical’”’ 
group, which included tests of mechanical aptitude 
and mechanical assembly tests; and (3) a ‘‘manual’”’ 
group, which included simple tests of mechanical 
assembly and of simple manual operations. Conclu- 
sions reached include: (1) The activities grouped as 
‘‘intelligent,’’ ‘‘mechanical,’’ or ‘‘manual’’ are more 
closely related to other members of the same group 
than to members of the other groups. (2) The ob- 
served interrelations of the various activities are best 
accounted for by assuming the following factors: 
(a) a ‘“‘general’’ factor which functions throughout all 
of the activities; (b) a ‘‘mechanical’’ factor which 
functions only in those activities which involve a 
mechanical problem; (c) a ‘‘routine manual”’ factor 
which is restricted to the simple manual operations; 
(d) two small factors, each restricted to a pair of the 
simple manual tests; and (e) a factor which is peculiar 
to each operation. (3) The practice curves for the 
manual operations showed a short initial phase of 
steep slope, followed by a longer phase of more gradual 
improvement. (4) Different individuals tended to 
maintain the same relative positions of attainment as 
practice continued, although the extent of individual 
differences decreased. (5) Practice which involved 
formal training ‘‘which aimed at giving the subject 
insight into the best way to use his fingers’’ was 
superior to practice which involved repetition of the 
operation at maximum speed, in that: (a) the rate of 
progress with the former method was much superior 
to the rate with the latter; and (b) skill developed 
with the former method showed a marked positive 
transfer effect upon other operations, while skill de- 
veloped with the latter method resulted in almost no 
transfer.—B. Casper (New York City). 

588. Crafts, L. W., & Allen, R. M. A comparison 
of two methods of learning an act requiring the simul- 
taneous use of the two hands. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 
31, 625-626.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

589. Dart, C. The hand, eye, and foot preference 
of two hundred mentally subnormal subjects and two 
hundred subjects of normal or superior intelligence. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 593.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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590. Gellhorn, E., Spiesman, I., & Storm, L. F. M. 
Influence of variations in O: and CO; tension in in- 
spired air upon after-images. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1934, 32, 47-48.—In this study the influence 
of O: and COs tension on the latent period of the 
negative after-image was investigated. Reduction 
of Os concentration to 9-11% resulted in a con- 
siderably lengthened latent period and lessened in- 
tensity of the after-image, or the disappearance of 
the after-image entirely. A concentration of 4-7% 
CO, also resulted in a distinct increase of the latent 
period. CO; lack gave similar results. Interpretation 
of experimental results in regard to the site of action 
is postponed until material or other sensory functions 
are available. That the effects are not due to circula- 
tory disturbances seems evident from the present 
results.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

591. Ghiselli, E. E. Subcortical mechanisms in 
learning. II. Description of problems used for test- 
ing learning. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 603-604.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


592. Gonzalo, J. Los tipos de motilidad. Contri- 
buci6n a la sistemAtica del movimiento. (Types of 
motility. Contribution to the systematization of 
movement.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 93-116 
The types of behavior are reduced to three—syntonic, 
hyperesthetic, and anesthetic. These are related to 
Kretschmer’s constitutional types, the pyknic, as- 
thenic, and leptosomic, respectively. Individuals of 
the first type are subject to manic-depressive psy- 
choses, the second to schizophrenia (hebephreni 
type), the third to catatonia.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 


593. Hanawalt, E. M. Whole and part methods in 
trial and error learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 
691-708.—The learning material used in this study 
was mazes, each of which could be learned as a whole 
maze, as four separate smaller mazes, or as mazes of 
intermediate size made up of two, three or four parts 
The subjects were human beings, each of whom was 
thoroughly trained and experienced in maze learning 
before beginning work in the experiment. The whole 
procedure was compared in turn with each of the fol- 
lowing part procedures: (1) pure part (part I, then II, 
then III, then IV, then I-II-III-IV); (2) progressive 
part (part I, then II, then I-II, then III, then I-II- 
III, then [V, then I-II-III-IV); (3) direct repetitive 
part (part I, then I-II, then I-II-III, then I-II-III- 
IV); (4) reversed repetitive part (part IV, then 
ITI-IV, then II-III-IV, then I-II-III-IV). Analysis 
of the results showed that the order of effectiveness 
from greatest to least was whole, pure part, direct 
repetitive part, reversed repetitive part, and progres- 
sive part. Whenever in learning the total pattern was 
broken up into parts and then combined again into 
the whole, the mastery of the maze required the 
expenditure of more energy than when the pattern 
was kept unbroken throughout the learning period.— 


H. W. Karn (Clark). 


594. Isikawa, T. Power of grip measured by 
dynamometer. Rep. Inst. for Sci. Labour, Kurashtkt, 
1932, No. 12. Pp. 14.—Over 4000 subjects from ages 
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at 
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4 to 82 were used. Strength increases until ages 20 
to 25, and decreases after 35. Females are about 70% 
as strong as males, and the left hand is about 90% as 
strong as the right.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


595. Karistrém, F. Case of severely damaged 
vestibular system with intact cochlear function. 
Acta otolaryng., Stockh., 1934, 21, 110-115.—A 
33-year-old female newspaper peddler was somewhat 
neurotic and had a rather bad heart. She had smoked 
cigarettes excessively, and had had three abortions 
and gonorrhea, but no syphilis. After small doses of 
digitalis she suffered an acute attack of vertigo and 
vomiting. Following this she showed no auditory 
impairment or spontaneous nystagmus, but the 
vestibular system showed marked damage, especially 
on the left side This was evidenced by absence of 
reaction either objective or subjective to whirling and 
caloric tests. Later even the weak galvanic responses 
were lost. Numerous diagnostic possibilities such as 
an embolism, syphilis, nicotine poisoning, and local 
meningo-encephalitis were suggested, but no definite 
diagnosis could be made.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

596. Katz, L. N., Soskin, S., & Frisch, R. Varia- 
tions in contour of the records found in serial electro- 
cardiograms of the dog. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1934, 32, 208-209.—Repeated electrocardiograms in 
the norma! unanesthetized trained dog in both stand- 
ing and lying positions showed variations in amplitude 
and direction of all the complexes of the electrocardio- 
gram. The variations were not progressive and could 
not be related to environmental factors. The authors 
conclude that the relative mobility of the dog’s heart 
as compared with the human probably accounts for 
the variations which must be taken into account in 
the interpretation of results in experiments requiring 
repeated records over a period of days.—P. Seckler 
(Hartford, Conn.) 


597. La Grange, A. J. Veranderinge in die uitvoer 
van gedetermineerde handelinge deur herhaling. II. 
(The nature and causes of the changes which arise in 
the successive execution of predetermined tasks. II.) 
So. Afr. J. Ps) Educ., 1933, Ser. 1.2, 34-40.— 
This part (see also VII: 3750) deals with the analysis 
of usual tasks. The first section deals with loss of 
coordination as a factor causing changes in the execu- 
tion of tasks in which, through repeated practice, a 
high degree of efficiency has already been attained, 
namely, those tests reported in Part I. The second 
section deals with other factors causing changes in 
the execution of tasks in which a maximum degree of 
efficiency exists as a result of habitual performance. 
These factors were measurement of time and com- 
petition. In each test the task was to fill matchboxes 
with matches while being timed. Conclusions and 
considerations arising from the experimentation are 
discussed at length.—O. L. Harvey (Research Divi- 
sion, State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass.) 


598. Leschenko, G. D. [Tonic component in 
mechanism of knee-reflex.] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 2-3, 151-154.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 
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599. Lindley, S. B. Anticipatory behavior in the 
execution of a simple sensory-motor coordination task. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 624.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


600. Moede, W. Ermiidungsstudien. (Fatigue 
studies.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 193-202.— 
In studies of fatigue many factors are known to in- 
fluence results. Among these are satisfaction obtained 
from the job and activities outside of working hours. 
In the interest of the worker, all symptoms of exces 
sive energy expenditure should be sought and steps 
taken to prevent them.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient 
Center, Buffalo). 


601. Ohm, J. Un tableau pathologique spécial: le 
nystagmus radiaire. (A special pathological syn- 
drome: radial nystagmus.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1934, 21, 159-183.— Detailed examinations were made 
of the patient’s nystagmus reactions for all angles of 
regard, above and below, to the right and left, and 
oblique. Reactions were also obtained to rotation in 
the dark and in the light. By these means the lesions 
could frequently be located in the vestibular nucleus 
of Deiters. Several cases were diagnosed as multiple 
sclerosis.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 


602. Rademaker, G. J., & Garcin, R. Le réflexe du 
clignement ala menace. (The reflex of winking at a 
threat.) Encephale, 1934, 29, 1-17.—The reflex wink 
may be elicited by excitation of the trigeminal area, 
by excitation of the optic nerve, by the quick approach 
of an object or of a menacing gesture, and by strong 
and unexpected auditory stimuli (the auditory- 
palpebral reflex of Bekhterev). The authors report 
10 observations of patients and show that a cortico- 
Rolandic or an occipital-Rolandic lesion may abolish 
the wink reflex to a threat in the temporal field on the 
opposite side from the lesion, even in the absence of 
any hemianopsia. Recalling that Mellus had shown, 
in the monkey, the existence of homolatera! cortico- 
nuclear fibers uniting the cortical center of the facial 
nerve with the medullary center of the same side and 
that this author thought that these fibers made 
possible the bilaterality of responses in the region of 
the face following the excitation of a single cortical 
center, the authors ask what role may be assigned to 
these fibers in the case of a central facial paralysis 
connected with a subcortical! lesion and accompanied 
with a persistence of the wink reflex to a threat on the 
opposite side. The authors believe that, if the cortico- 
ponto-bulbar path is closed, the reflex arc may follow 
the homolateral cortico-bulbar fibers.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


603. Raiford, T., & Mulinos, M. G. Intestinal 
activity in the exteriorized colon of the dog. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 110, 123-128.—Using an intestinal 
flap continuous with the colon but grafted externally 
to the abdomen, the response of the colon to stroke 
stimuli was investigated. It is concluded that the 
muscular response of the colon is a local reflex inde- 
pendent of the central nervous system.—T7. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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604. Raiford, T., & Mulinos, M.G. The myenteric 
reflex as exhibited by the exteriorized colon of the 
dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 110, 129-136.—The 
principle of the ‘‘myenteric reflex’’ was confirmed on 
unanesthetized trained dogs with colon grafts. (See 
IX: 603.)—T.W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


605. Razran, G. H. S. Salivary conditioning in 
adult human subjects. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 634— 


635.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


606. Rikimaru, J. Taiwan ni okeru kiko to sagyo- 
noritsu tono kwankei. (Relation of climate and 
efficiency of work in Formosa.) Jap. Appl. Psychol. 
Stud., 1934, 2, 155-179.—Formosans showed higher 
endurance against high temperature than inlanders, 
though exceedingly high as well as low temperature 
decreases efficiency in general. Any relation between 
humidity and efficiency was not ascertained. The 
fact that the inlanders tested whose optimum temper- 
ature is 3° or 4° lower than in the Formosans were 
those born in Formosa indicates that it is valid only 
with respect to the offspring of permanent residents 
and not to mere emigrants, that there are different 
optimum temperatures in territories of different 
climate.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


607. Rosenblueth, A., & Simeone, F.A. The inter- 
relations of vagal and accelerator effects on the 
cardiac rate. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 110, 42-55.— 
Using cats under dial anesthesia and employing 
tambour recording, the effect of separate and of 
simultaneous stimulation of the vagus and the 
accelerator nerves to the heart was described. A 
multivibrator and a condenser stimulator were used. 
It was found that both acceleration and deceleration 
were functions of the existent rate, thus differing from 
moto-neurones, in which Sherrington has shown that 
inhibition is apparent only after excitation has been 
induced. The mathematical relations of change in 
rate to frequency of stimulation are treated in detail. 
It is concluded that the effects of simultaneous excita- 
tion of the accelerators and decelerators is not the 
arithmetical mean, nor an algebraic summation, nor 
the geometrical mean of the response to separate 
stimulation, but the resultant of the two influences. 
The two effects occur independently, as if each set 
of nerves was acting alone. The multiplicative—not 
additive—nature of acceleration and deceleration is 
discussed.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


608. Rupp, H., & Baranowski, P. Uber die Kraft 
des Menschen bei verschiedenen Glieder- und Kér- 
perstellung. (Muscular strength in various positions 
of the body and arms.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 40-52. 
—The major results of some experiments on ‘‘mus- 
cular strength”’ in various positions of arms and body, 
which were described in a previous issue of this 
journal, are: (1) Muscular strength of 10 subjects, as 
measured with a dynamometer, was 6% less for the 
left hand than the right. There was little or no 
difference between slow and fast pressing of the 
dynamometer, or between tests where the hand alone 
was working as compared with the case when the 
whole body was engaged. (2) Strength by turning 
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the arm was greater when the movement occurred 
toward the body than in the opposite movement; 
again the right arm was stronger. (3) Strength of 
the biceps (when arms are bent at different angles) 
was greatest when the lower and upper arms were 
almost at a right angle, from which point it decreased 
irregularly as the angle became more acute. (4) Mus- 
cular strength of the arm in all tests increased about 
18% when the subject was allowed to use the whole 
body. However, if both arms are tested, as compared 
with one arm alone, very little increase in strength is 
noticed. These results were obtained with right- 
handed people only.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

609. Rusetzky, J. [Concerning the interrelation 
of the muscular tonus and hyperkinesis. Sovetsk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 2-3, 262—265.—In changing 
the hyperkinesis through will-effort the muscular 
tonus is changed. This change has the character of 
contrasting fluctuations. The increase of hyper- 
kinesis is parallel to the decrease of the tonus in cases 
of myoclonic hyperkinesis.—A. Yarmolenko ({Lenin- 
grad). 

610. Sackett, R. S. The relationship between 
amount of symbolic rehearsal and retention of a maze 
habit. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 624—625.—Abstract. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


611. Schneider, E., & Crampton, C. B. The effect 
of posture on the minute volume of the heart. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1934, 110, 14-18.—The minute volume 
of the heart is increased in the recumbent as compared 
with the erect posture. Ordinarily on prolonged quiet 
standing the output of the heart either remains un- 
changed or decreases slightly in subjects exhibiting no 
distress as a result of the long standing. The heart 
output is decreased in subjects who, on long quiet 
standing, display poor circulatory compensation in 
the erect position. A pulse pressure below 20 mm. of 
mercury indicates a falling cardiac output.—7. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


612. Seashore, R. H., & McCollom, I. N. An 
experimental analysis of ‘‘motility”’ as a ‘‘basic motor 
capacity.” Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 591-592.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


613. Shock, N. W., & Allan, A. L. The reliabilities 
of and intercorrelations between physiological re- 
sponses to different types of stimuli. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 604-605.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


614. Thorndike, E. L. [A theory of the influence 
of the after-effects on a connection upon it. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 1, 5-9.—The influence of 
subsequent satisfaction on psychophysiological mech- 
anisms which have prove. d them remained till now 
incomprehensible. The au hor gives a physiological 
hypothesis according to which the strength and 
mechanism of the confirming reaction are the strength 
and mechanism of reinforcement applied to a connec- 
tion. It is known that one part of the nervous system 
can exert a force to intensify activities elsewhere in 
the nervous system, and that there exist processes or 
mechanisms whereby this force can be directed or 
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attracted to one activity. This explains the funda- 
mental physiology of the confirming reaction. It is 
distinguished from other sorts of reinforcement by the 
fact that satisfaction sets the force in action and that 
the force acts on the connection of the satisfier or on 
its near neighbors.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


615. Uhlenhuth, E., Van Slyke, E., & Mech, K. 
Nervous control of thyroid activity. I. Effect of pilo- 
carpin and adrenalin on metamorphic action of 
thyreoactivator. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1934, 
32, 107—108.—In experiments with the larvae of 
Amblystoma tigrinum neither pilocarpin nor adrenalin 
has any detectable effect on metamorphosis. How- 
ever, when either of these drugs is injected together 
with thyreoactivator, metamorphosis occurs earlier 
than when the thyreoactivator alone is used, the 
sensitivity of the larvae to the metamorphic action 
of thyreoactivator being increased.—P. Seckler 

Hartford, Conn. 

616. Wilson, F. N., McLeod, A. G., & Barker, P. S. 
The distribution of the current of action and of injury 
displayed by heart muscle and other excitable tissues. 
Mich. Siud., 1933, 10. Pp. v + 58. $1.50. 
Che electric currents produced by the heart beat are 
ithin the body in accordance with the 
ern the flow of electricity in volume 
conductors. A theoretical study of the electric field 
produced by a polarized membrane shows that the 
observed distribution of the currents of action and 
of injury produced by cardiac muscle and other 
excitable tissues immersed in an extensive conducting 
medium can be explained in terms of the membrane 
theory. From the electrical standpoint the wave of 
depolarization which spreads along a muscle fiber as 
it passes from the resting to the active state is approx- 
imately equivalent to a positive and negative pole 
lying on the axis of the fiber with the negative pole 
towards its active end. These poles are located in 
the portion of the fiber undergoing activation, and 
the distance between them is a function of the form 
of the curve that defines the rate of depolarization at 
a point during the period within which the excitatory 
process passes it. Similar statements may be made 
with respect to the wave of repolarization which 
spreads along a fiber as it passes from the active to 
the resting state. The electric field produced by an 
injured muscle fiber is*approximately equivalent to 
that which would be produced by polarization of the 
surface which separates the injured from the un- 
injured tissue.— //. Hoagland (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 535, 554, 566, 568, 629, 644, 657, 
665, 717, 721, 749, 757, 771, 776, 789, 901, 913, 
946, 951, 974, 990, 999. } 
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617. Ballachey, E. L. The transfer of the pattern 
of centrifugal swing responses from one maze to 
another. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 602.—Abstract.— 


Univ. 


distributed w 
laws that go 


J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

618. Bayroff, A. G. The experimental social be- 
havior of animals. Ib: The effect of early isolation of 
white rats on their later reactions to other white rats 
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as measured by a second period of free choices. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 600-601.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


619. Beritov, S., & Zereteli, M. [The investiga- 
tion of a dog’s individual behavior.] Zh. Fistol. 
USSR, 1934, 17, 668-697.—A special experiment 
according to the method of free movements was per- 
formed in order to ascertain the comparative stability 
and activity of individual behavior directed by 
imagination, and individually automatized behavior; 
the dog, used to be fed from one feeding box, is given 
some new trials to change it to feeding from another 
box; after some such trials the dog goes straight to 
the new food box. This phenomenon is probably 
due to imagination being evoked regarding the new 
location of food. If the act of going to the food box 
is not reinforced by food in the box, dog ceases going 
to the old food box much sooner than to the new one, 
and goes around the room in seeking food. These 
movements are forms of individual behavior. The 
individual behavior activity develops to such an 
extent that automatized behavior always drops out.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


620. Beritov, J., & Zereteli, M. [The investiga- 
tion of a dog’s individual behavior.] Zh. Fiziol. 
USSR, 1934, 17, 698-706.—Essay IV. Training a 
puppy to open a closed door. Puppies 1-2 months 
old do not try to open a closed door even if they have 
passed it many times when it was open. All adult 
dogs know how to open a closed door by pushing it. 
Having acquired the habit of opening one specific 
door, the puppy does not apply it in opening another. 
It acquires a new habit toward the new door; this new 
habit is, however, acquired much sooner than the 
first one. Later puppies can open new doors immedi- 
ately after having but once passed through them, and 
even without previously having passed them.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

621. Breslaw, B., Barrera, S. E., & Warden, C. J. 
The effect of removal of the post-central convolution 
of the Macacus rhesus monkey upon the delayed 
response. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 207-—226.— 
Monkeys which had successfully negotiated delays of 
0, 10, 18, 25, 40, and 60 seconds in a direct situation 
involving food placed under one of two cups, were not 
hindered in making similar delays following removal 
of the post-central convolution on one or on both 
sides. The successful delays did not depend upon 
bodily orientation during the delay period. The 
authors suggest that ‘‘maximal lengths of successful 
delay before and after brain-tissue removal should be 
determined in further work in this field.”” Extensive 
bibliography.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

622. Britt,S.T. Tonal sensitivity in the white rat. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 619.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


623. Brown, W. The relative difficulty of the 
choice points in a maze. Psychol. Buill., 1934, 31, 
590.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

624. Buel, J., & Ballachey, E. L. Specific vs. 
general goal functions in the maze running of the rat. 




















Psychol. Bull:, 1934, 31, 601-602.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

625. Dennis, W., & Sollenberger, R. T. Negative 
adaptation in the maze exploration of rats. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1934, 18, 197-205.—This investigation was 
an attempt to ascertain the significance for elimina- 
tion of errors in the maze of the rat’s initial explora- 
tory activity. 44 untrained animals were allowed to 
explore a single Y unit of a block elevated maze for 
five minutes. Two weeks later they were allowed to 
explore a multiple-Y pattern of the maze for five 
minutes. The results are summarized as follows: 
“‘(1) Only one-third as many blocks were entered 
upon the single unit as upon the multiple-unit maze. 

2) The number of units entered per minute decreased 
in the later minutes of exploration of both mazes. 
(3) There was no distinction between blind and true 
sections per se. (4) In facing a bifurcation, the rats 
took the pathway which they had the less recently 
occupied twice as often as they did the section they 
had the more recently occupied.’"’ These results are 
in conformity with those of .previous studies. The 
authors interpret the results as indicating the opera- 
tion of a mechanism of elimination of entrances during 
the first few minutes in the maze before food has been 
obtained. ‘This process may be called negative 
adaptation. It is suggested that reward has the 
effect, not of eliminating the errors, but of preventing 
the negative adaptation of the rat to the true path- 
way.’’— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

626. Fjeld, H. A. The limits of learning ability in 
rhesus monkeys. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31,616-617.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


627. Gentry, E. Methods of discrimination train- 
ing in white rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 227- 
258.—A new method of investigating discrimination 
in rats is described and evaluated in terms of its 
adequacy for determining the ability of the animals 
to respond to visual and auditory stimuli. ‘The 
problem set for each animal was that of learning to 
avoid an electric shock by going into the opposite 
compartment of the experimental box when the 
illumination of the stimulus lights was changed. In 
every case, the animal must learn to go immediately 
into the opposite compartment in response to the 
shock, and having learned this, to go when the 
illumination changed and thus avoid the shock which 
followed.’”” The response of going to the opposite 
compartment following stimulation is designated 
“shuttling.’’ 50 of the 56 rats learned to shuttle in 
response to shock. 23 of the 56 learned to respond 
to a change in illumination. More rapid learning 
was obtained for flickering than for non-flickering 
lights. Responses to a buzzer were also obtained. It 
is suggested that this method is a possible one for 
work on sensory discrimination in visual and non- 
visual fields. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

628. Giltay, M. La notion du nombre chez les 
oiseaux. (The concept of number in birds.) Bull. 
Soc. Sci. Liége, 1933, Nos. 6-7, 141-146; 1934, 5, 


112-115.—A cock and a hen (Leghorns) were tested 
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by presenting them, in the experimenter’s closed 
hand, with two or three grains either simultaneously 
or successively, in an effort to determine whether these 
animals could acquire concepts of two and three. 
For two grains the author succeeded in obtaining 10 
consecutive correct responses; with three grains the 
results were not conclusive. In order to eliminate all 
unconscious influence from the experimenter, a new 
experiment was performed using a robin, before whom 
were placed four receptacles whose covers carried a 
number of points corresponding to the number of 
morsels of food concealed underneath. In _ the 
seventh series of 20 tests, the bird responded correctly 
18 times, of which 10 were consecutive. The task 
involved turning over the necessary covers in order 
to obtain 3 grains of wheat. If the animal was re- 
quired to chose between 3 and 2-1, the robin always 
chose the combination which satisfied it most quickly. 
In another experiment with a young siskin it was 
found that at first the bird was guided by relationships 
in the appreciation of a number of points. Absolute 
knowledge was the result of learning.—R. Nthard 
(Liége). 

629. Groebbels, F., & Never, H. E. Die Methoden 
zur Untersuchung der Funktionen des Vogellaby- 


rinthes. (Methods for the investigation of the func- 
tions of the labyrinth in the bird.) Handb. biol. 
ArbMeth., 1932, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1265-1306.—The 


anatomy of the ear labyrinth in the pigeon and the 
hen is considered in the first part of the article. 
Surgical methods to exclude the labyrinth or ts parts 
are next described. The advantages and difficulties 
of various stimuli (thermic, electric, chemical, etc.) 
and methods of recording the reactions to these stimuli 
are discussed from the point of view of scientific 
reliability and laboratory possibilities. Methodolog- 
ical remarks on measurements of the muscle tonus 
and of the flow of the endolymph close the paper. 
The bibliography contains over 100 references by 73 
authors.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


630. Hall, C. Defecation and urination as meas- 
ures of individual differences in emotionality in the 


rat. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 604.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

631. Hambleton, J. I. Bee behavior. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1934, 31, 544-546.—The honey-bee is not 


truly domesticated, but through knowledge of its 
behavior it has been made amenable to human 
needs.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


632. Honzik, C. H. Studies in the sensory basis 
of the maze habit: I. The effect of rotating the maze. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 600.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


633. Horton, G. H. A further report on the effect 
of prolonged sound stimulation on the auditory sensi- 
tivity of the guinea pig. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
637.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


634. Jacobsen, C. F. The effects of extirpation of 
the frontal association area in monkeys upon complex 
adaptive behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 636-637. 
—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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635. Jasper, H. H. The effect of an induced bi- 
lateral metabolic gradient in the cerebral hemispheres 
upon excitability patterns in peripheral nerves in 
relation to right and left handedness in the rat. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 635-636.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


636. Maidl,F. Sur le probléme des états d’insects. 
(Concerning the problem of insect states.) C. R. V. 
Congr. int. Ent. Paris: Editeur, 45 bis rue de Buffon, 
1933. Pp. 187-196.—The author examines and finds 
unsatisfactory the theories proposed to explain the 
Origin of insect societies. He finds it necessary to 
assume the intervention of the social instincts and to 
assume especially a transposition of instincts, as 
revealed in the care of the larvae by auxiliary females 
or workers deprived of sexual functions. This leads 
the author to state the hypothesis of a possible in- 
fluence of morphological modifications upon tenden- 
cies and instincts.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


637. McCulloch, T. L., & Pratt, J.G. A study of 
the pre-solution period in weight discrimination by 
white rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 271-290.— 
Different kinds and amounts of preliminary training 
on a weight-discrimination problem involving the 
pulling-in technique were used with a view to ascer- 
taining the influence of such training on the mastery 
of a standard problem. This problem was to pull in 
the heavier of the stimuli. Five groups were given, 


respectively, the following preliminary training, 
making subsequently the number of errors on the 
standard problem indicated in parentheses: 28 trials 
with food in lighter tray (64.3); drawing in lighter 
tray for food until manifesting evidence of discrimina- 
tion (94.6) ; 348 trials with food in lighter tray (115.8); 


84 trials with both trays equally weighted (49.2). A 
control group which learned to draw in the heavier 
tray without preliminary training of the kind indi- 
cated above required 52 trials for mastery. ‘The 
excess errors may be considered proportional to the 
preceding training provided that the errorless trials 
are considered as producing some small effect. This 
demonstration of the cumulative effect of training 
which is roughly proportional to the number of errors 
made seems to establish the validity of the assumption 
that, under the conditions of the present study, at 
least, errors may be considered as comparable units 
of measurement, and that a summation of errors may 
be taken to represent ability on a specific test.’’— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


638. Metfessel, M., & Bobbitt, J. M. Pitch and 
time accuracy of birds. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 602- 
603.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


639. Most, K., & Béttger, P. Leitfaden fiir die 
Abrichtung des Hundes. (Guide for the training of 
dogs.) Berlin: Kameradschaft, 1933. Pp. 287. 
RM. 5.50.—A practical and theoretical discussion 
of the methods of training dogs, based on a psycho- 
logical analysis of the relation between the dog’s 
behavior and that of his master. The authors insist 
that best results are obtained if the animals are not 
“‘*humanized,"’ that is, hypothetically endowed with 
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human motives and values.—K. F. 
(Colorado). 

640. Nissen, H. W. Equivalence and ambivalence 
of stimuli in chimpanzee. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
617-618.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

641. Poulton, E. B. Essais en vue de réfuter les 
théories des couleurs protectrices du mimétisme et 
de la ressemblance protectrice chez les insectes. 
(Attempts to refute the theories of protective colora- 
tion in mimicry and of protective resemblance in the 
insects.) C. R. V. Congr. int. Ent., 1932, 33-44.— 
While recognizing that the most effective protective 
adaptations fail to afford complete protection, the 
author defends his views on the role of these adapta- 
tions.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


642. Prosser, C. L. Effect of the central nervous 
system on responses to light in Eisenia foetida 
Sav. J. comp. Neurol., 1934, 59, 61-91.—The 
earthworm is negatively phototropic to lights of 
medium and strong intensities. By operations on the 
brain, nerve depressant drugs applied to the brain, 
and low temperatures, the author greatly reduced 
the percentage of negative responses tolight. Finally, 
he describes the probable neuro-muscular mechanism 
by virtue of which the positive light responses come 
to supplant the normal negative responses. The 
change appears to result from the reduction or re- 
moval of brain domination over cord.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


643. Rabaud, E., & Verrier, M. L. La vessie 
natatoire de la loche, Cobitis barbatula L. (The 
swim bladder of the loach, Cobitis barbatula L.) C. R. 
Acad. Sci., Paris, 1934, 198, 1073-1075.—By virtue 
of the rigidity and impermeability of the walls, 
variations of pressure do not change the volume of 
the swim bladder. The actual weight of the fish 
changes but little in the course of ascending and 
descending movements, as would be required by the 
classical theory.— M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


644. Rabaud, E., & Verrier, M. L. L’excitabilité 
rétinienne et l’immobilisation réflexe chez les 
oiseaux. (Retinal excitability and reflex immobility 
in birds.) C. R. Acad. Sct., Paris, 1934, 198, 2280- 
2282.—Rabaud has established the fact that visual 
excitation plays a role in the arousal and duration of 
reflex immobility. Rabaud and Verrier have sought 
to determine experimentally whether or not this 
influence is due to the extent of the sensory surfaces 
or to the specific sensitivity of the elements. The 
experiments show that the effect of light stimulation 
varies with the animal used. It is further shown that 
a given animal's reactions differ with the nature of 
the radiations received, the intensity being constant. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

645. Raney, E. T., & Carmichael, L. Tactual 
localization in the rat fetus. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 
31, 619-620.—Abstract—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

646. Rose, E. L. A temporal basis for a rat’s 
establishment of contrary tactual discrimination 


Muensinger 

















habits. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 604.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


647. Ruch, F. L. Kinesthesis, motivation, and 
transfer. I. Preliminary experiment and statement 
of problem. J. comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 259-269.— 
17 rats learned a multiple-T maze while running for a 
food reward and relearned it while swimming to escape 
from water. A similar group learned under the latter 
conditions and relearned under the former conditions. 
The aim of the experiment was to determine the in- 
fluence upon transfer of a change in the kinesthetic 
pattern and the type of motivation, the maze pattern 
remaining constant. No transfer was evident, the 
rats making an average of 34.2 errors in learning 
under the first conditions given above and an average 
of 71.0 errors in relearning with kinesthesis and 
motivation changed. The other group made an 
average of 90.9 errors in learning to swim to escape 
and an average of 36.8 errors in relearning with run- 
ning to food substituted for the previous conditions. 
Similar results were obtained for time. The bearing 
of these results on studies of sensory control in the 
maze is discussed and a number of further problems 
are presented. The author favors an explanation in 
terms of redintegrative phenomena.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

648. Schlosberg, H. A preliminary description of 
the behavior of the white rat in a simple conditioned 
response situation. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 615-616. 
—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


649. Schneirla, T. C. The process and mechanism 
of ant learning. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 614-615.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


650. Smith, K. U. The acuity of the cat’s dis- 
crimination of visual form. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
618-619.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

651. Stone, C. P., & Barker, R. G. Spontaneous 
activity, direct and indirect measures of sexual drive 
in adult male rats. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1934, 32, 195-199.—This study presents the results 
of experiments undertaken to determine the rela- 
tionship between spontaneous activity of 24 male 
albino rats as recorded by the revolving drum tech- 
nique and numerical scores on two tests of sexual 
drive, the first direct tests with receptive females in 
which frequency of copulation was recorded, and 
the second employing the Columbia obstruction 
apparatus. Records of each animal in the various 
situations and the product-moment correlations 
between the different test scores are presented. It is 
clear from these that no significant relation exists 
between spontaneous activity in the revolving drum 
and either copulation or obstruction-test scores. 
There is, however, clear evidence of some community 
of function between direct copulatory and obstruc- 
tion-test scores.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 


652. Tellier, M. Le sens du toucher et la général- 


isation. La discrimination du poids des objets chez 
le macaque. (The sense of touch and generalization. 





The discrimination of the weight of objects by the 
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macaque.) Bull. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1933, Nos. 6-7, 
138-141.—From experiments where the monkey must 
distinguish between boxes of equal form and volume 
but unequal weight by lifting the boxes, the author 
concludes as follows: “In the appreciation of the 
weight of objects, as in the appreciation by touch of 
roughness and form, the macaque commences by 
generalizing. The monkey is guided by the relative 
weights; but he is not incapable of acquiring the 
notion of absolute weight, a much more difficult task. 
In general two weights must differ at least by 25 gr. 
if they are to be distinguished by the macaque.’’— 
R. Nthard (Liége). 


653. Tellier, M. L’intelligence des singes infé- 
rieurs. La vision des formes et la généralisation. 
(The intelligence of the lower monkeys. Form vision 
and generalization.) Mém. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1933, 19, 
1~76.—The author used the following animals in the 
laboratory at Liége: one Macacus sinicus, about 3.5 
years old, that had already been tested with detour 
problems similar to those of Kéhler; one Macacus 
rhesus, a 9-months-old female born in the laboratory 
and not hitherto tested; and, incidentally, another 
Macacus sinicus of about 3 years of age. In the 
experiments the following choices were required: a 
specific geometric form (circle, triangle, or parallelo- 
gram) which varied each time in structure, color, or 
orientation among the other forms presented; an 
equilateral triangle from non-equilateral triangles; a 
form identical with or analogous to a model; a cubical, 
spherical, or prismatic object from others of different 
volume or kind; an acute angle from a variable obtuse 
angle; a cross of variable dimensions from other 
objects; a number of black dots on white cards, the 
dots ranging from 1 to 12 and presented in pairs; an 
oblique line from vertical and horizontal ones; colored 
pictures of different animals from colored pictures of 
plants; and to distinguish a quadruped from a biped. 
After some training, all the monkeys succeeded in 
making the required choices 10 times in succession. 
The author explains the learning by the concept ol 
generalization. Even when the test consisted in dis- 
tinguishing a specific object from another which 
differed from it only by some detail, the author 
believes that the macaque generalizes ‘‘because it 
applies the same process of search in a different 
domain.’’—R. Nihard (Liége). 


654. Thomas, M. L/’instinct et le probléme de 
Porientation chez les animaux. (Instinct and the 
problem of orientation in animals.) Rev. Quest. sct., 
1934, 25, 20—-48.—If one is to have a correct concep- 
tion of instinct, one can only with difficulty study the 
problem of the existence of instinct experimentally. 
Instinct is defined as ‘“‘the inner and hereditary 
knowledge of a life plan."’ The author finds proofs 
for an instinct of orientation (1) in the experiments of 
Verlaine on young wasps that have not yet left the 
nest, (2) in the migrations of eels where the instinct 
utilizes sensory perceptions, (3) in certain facts of 
bird migration where the young birds cannct be guided 
by their parents, and (4) in the nuptial habits of 
certain Bombyx butterflies. The author finally raises 
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without solving the question of what senses guide the 
passenger pigeon.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

655. Tryon, R.C. The prediction of maze behavior 
on the hypothesis of abstract spatial sets in rats. 
Psychol. Bull., 19. 34, 31, 600 Abstract. a 2 

Dashiell (North Carolina). 

656. Turner, W. D. Early non-tropistic visual 
orientation in the white rat. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 


620.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 

657. Uvarov, B. P. Réfiexes conditionnés dans le 
comportement des insectes. (Conditioned reflexes 
in the behavior of insects.) C. R. V. Congr. tnt. Ent. 
Paris: Editeur, 45 bis rue de Buffon, 1933. Pp. 353- 
360.—The experiments show that a large number of 


so-called instincts can be interpreted as conditioned 
But along with the conditioned reflexes and 
inhibition, the behavior of the 


reflexes 
often masked by 


animal implies the existence of direct reflexes and 
tropisms as well as the more complex responses. 
Bibliography WU. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les oiseaux. V. Le rythme de ‘‘l’instinct de reproduc- 
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tion.” (Instinct and intelligence in birds. V. The 
rhythm of the “reproductive instinct.’’) Bull. Soc. 
Sei. Liége, 1933, No. 12, 233-37.—The author re- 


ports ex; veriments on caged canaries and blackbirds 
which tended to indicate that the normal construction 


of a nest requires a certain apprenticeship and that 


the succession of acts which make up the so-called 
eproductive instinct does not occur in a true rhythm 
ollowed without exception.’-—R. Nihard (Liége). 
659. Viaud, G. Note sur les mouvements peri- 
odiques dans le phototropisme des Daphnies. (Notes 
mm periodic movements in the phototropism of 
bhnia C. R. Soc. Biol., Parts, 1934, 115, 849- 
851 The behavior of Daphnia pulex in a luminous 
held vas found not to agree with Loeb’'s theory, 


es not admit of attraction and repulsion but 
The behavior also 


which d 
rocesses of orientation 


' 
miy ot 


did not agree with Jennings’ theory, which assumes 
that the animal! seeks an optimum intensity, a view 
incompatible with periodic movements of the animal 
in a visual field of constantintensity. The illuminated 
Daphnia did not divide themselves into positive, 
negative, and indifferent groups. All individuals 


The positive 
attraction; for, 


manifested a phototropism. 


tropistic 


periodic 


vealed a genuine 


phase re 

the animal were stopped in its movement by the 
glass wall of the container, it remained near this wall 
going and coming during a strictly determined time. 
rhe static equilibrium which appears at the end of a 
certain time is caused by a mutual cancellation of 


periodic movements whose durations do not coincide. 
(Sorbonne). 

660. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Horton, G. P. 
The effect of prolonged sound stimulation on the 
auditory system of the cat, as studied by auditory 
nerve experiments. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 637.— 
Abstract.—J/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

661. Windle, W. F., Fish, M. W., & O’Donnell, 
J. E. Myelogeny of the cat as related to development 


M. H. Piéron 
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of fiber tracts and prenatal behavior patterns. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1934, 59, 139-165.—Working with 
fetal kittens, the authors sought data on the sequential 
relations between the appearance of axons that form 
neural tracts and the time they receive their myelin 
sheaths. Some instances of positive correlation were 
found, but a broad generalization, applicable to all 
elements, could not be made. Also they examined 
the hypothesis that pathways myelinate in the tem- 
poral order in which they become functional. Their 
protocols showed that a high degree of reflex activity 
was possible prior to myelinization of the tracts con- 
cerned. The authors conclude that myelinization is 
not a prerequisite to neural functioning, although 
conduction may be improved in pathways after 
myelinization has taken place. The idea of improved 
conduction is merely a conjecture, however, at the 
present stage of their investigations.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

662. Yoshioka, J. G. Studies of abstraction with 
the chimpanzee. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 601.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

663. Zimmerling, H. Die Orientierung von Miu- 
sen durch unselbstindige transponierte Teilinhalte 
des optischen Wahrnehmungsfeldes. (Orientation 
of mice by non-independently transposed parts of 
the optical field of perception.) Biol. Zbil., 1934, 54, 
226-250.—The form perception of mice was tested in 
an apparatus consisting of four choice boxes arranged 
symmetrically around a circular platform which the 
animal entered at the center, coming up from below. 
Correct choices were rewarded with food, incorrect 
ones punished with electric shock. The animals 
differentiated circles, stars, and triangles, even though 
positive and negative figures were presented in a 

variety of sizes, and against various backgrounds. 
The figures used are reproduced. There are a number 
of performance curves, and maps showing the paths 
of the animals in making the various choices. The 
results are interpreted in the light of principles of 
learning applying to human performances.—E. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 542, 578, 579, 596. ] 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 
‘‘Administrator.”” The Merseyside survey. 
Eugen. Rev., 1934, 26, 199-204.—A review of The 
Social Survey of Merseyside, edited by D. C. Jones, 
with special reference to eugenic implications.— B. S. 
Burks (Columbia). 

665. Bachtadze, G. A. [Concerning familial in- 
sufficiency of coordination. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 6, 152-153.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

666. Charles, E. The twilight of parenthood. 
New York: Norton; London: Watts, 1934. Pp. 226. 
7/6.—(Not seen). 

667. Frenk, E. La esterilizacion, bajo el punto 
de vista eugenesico. (Sterilization from the eugenic 
point of view.) Asistencia, 1934, 1, 19-22; 49-50.— 


664. 


Impartial data for and against the issue are given. 
It is concluded that: (1) sterilization from the eugenic 




















point of view is necessary; (2) our actual knowledge 
concerning heredity gives ample basis for rigorous 
legislation for a program of sterilization; and (3) of 
the extant legislation, only that of Germany is 
adequate.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


668. Hodson, C. B. D. International federation of 
eugenic organizations. Eugen. Rev., 1934, 26, 217- 
220.—Account of meetings held in Ziirich, July 1934. 
—B.S. Burks (Columbia). 

669. Lee, B. F. A genetic analysis of taste de- 
ficiency in the American negro. Ohio J. Sci., 1934, 34, 
337-342.—The reactions of 3156 negro individuals to 
phenyl-thio-carbamide were studied. There were 
291 (.092) non-tasters. ‘“‘This is a significantly 
smaller proportion than that found in the white race 
(.298 non-tasters).’’ ‘‘The observed values for the 
proportions of tasting and non-tasting offspring of 
the various matings were compared with the expected 
proportions on the basis of the p and g ratio from the 
total sample . . . the observed proportions are near 
enough the expected proportions to establish the unit 
character nature of taste deficiency for phenyl-thio- 
carbamide.’’"—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble 
Co., Ivorydale, O.) 

670. Lewis, A. German eugenic legislation. 
Eugen. Rev., 1934, 26, 183-191.—The legal pro- 
cedures of eugenic sterilization for amentia, dementia, 
and criminality are outlined. The physician must 
report all the relevant cases which he encounters, 
except in the course of research work. There is already 
enough public distrust to jeopardize research in human 
genetics. Institutional superintendents complain of 
overcrowding anddelay. Psychiatrists have expressed 
both favorable and skeptical points of view.—B. S. 
Burks (Columbia). 


671. Petrovsky, S. G. [Heredity in enuresis 
nocturna.] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 1, 
10-17.—30 families with 132 children were studied 


by Weinberg’s ‘‘Probandenmethode,”’ and the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: enuresis nocturna is a 
recessive monohybrid hereditary disease, the reces- 
sive gene being hypostatic in relation to the double 
sex chromosome; this is the cause of enuresis largely 
restricted to the male sex (reduced to 50% in women). 
It must be supposed that the anatomo-physiological 
substratum of enuresis nocturna is an inherited 
anomaly (retardation?) in the development of the 
innervation of the urinary bladder, compensated only 
during the later physical development. Enuresis 
often becomes complicated by psychogenic moments 
in the form of conditioned reflexes which are in nearly 
all cases the chief object of therapy.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

672. Rabaud, E. Le monde vivant sans hérédité. 
(The living world without heredity.) Rev. phil., 
1934, 59, 38-49.—Heredity is in the first rank of the 
vital manifestations which appear to be most evident. 
However, although heredity characterizes our ter- 
restrial world, that fact does not make it an essential 
property of all living matter. If, in a world without 


heredity which the author conjectures, a conscious 
being should appear as a sporadic creature without 
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parents and without descendants similar to himself, 
the author would consider this variation as a necessary 
end in itself in place of postulating the necessity of 
heredity.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

673. Sanders, B. S. Environment and growth. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1934. Pp. xviii + 375. 
$4.00.—The study, a survey of research findings, was 
undertaken for the sake of a more intensive and 
extensive analysis of the evidence bearing on the 
relative contributions of heredity and environment 
to physical growth and development, and a more rigid 
determination of the tenability of the deductions from 
correlation studies. The writer believes his data 
do not sustain the claims of extreme hereditarianism, 
more specifically the deductions of the Pearson school, 
which deny the importance of milieu in ontogeneti 
traits. The book also contains a statement of the 
vital importance of the question of heredity versus 
environment to the social sciences.—B. S. Burks 
(Columbia). 

674. Schwesinger,G. C. The case for and against 
eugenical sterilization. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
642-643.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

675. Smith, S. Are there two species of twins? 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 597.—Abstract.—J. / 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 715, 779. } 
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676. Alexandrovsky, A. B. ([Self-dissociation in 
mescalin poisoning. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, 
No. 6, 44-51.—The sensations experienced by the 
author in mescalin self-poisoning coincide with the 
data already given in the literature. The strength 
and vigor of the vegetative disorders were most 
marked. The optical disorders and the splitting 
of personality were displayed, but not clearly.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

677. Baudouin, C. Le déplacement affectif. (Em: 
tional displacement.) Scientia, Bologna, 1934, 56, 
217-224.—The author points out that we have already 
recognized the transfer of emotion from one object 
to another. The term transfer was first used by Freud, 
who made a number of concrete applications of this 
idea—chiefly clinical. He pointed out that not only 
is there a simple enlargement of sentiment—like 
carrying the emotion about a saint to a relic—but 
there is, in addition, a true substitution in which the 
original object is entirely displaced. The method 
has been applied to a number of conditions, like treat- 
ments and association of ideas. Their symbolism was 
pointed out by the study of dream psychology. This 
revealed that objects having a certain significance can 
be substituted for a reaction toward a parent or loved 
object. Baudouin does not feel that the transfer 
should be direct, but that the base object (which 
may or may not be the parent) is only one of a whole 
system, which might be called the system of virility. 
“It is, then, preferable to name each system, as 
much as one can, by a synthetic title, so as not to 
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stress the wrong base term."’ It is better, for instance, 
to use the term ‘“‘mutilation’’ than ‘‘castration,"’ 
which is too strictly sexual, or ‘“‘inferiority,’’ which is 
too abstract. He proposes two laws of displacement: 
(1) the transfer of affect, as occurs among objects 
related to the subject in the same symbolic system; 
and (2) the ease of displacement, or, in other terms, 
the mobility with which affective energy passes from 
dream to play and from play into real life.—L. S. 
Selling (Eloise Hospital). 

678. Bjerre, P. Psychosynthese contra Psycho- 
analyse. (Psychosynthesis as against psychoanal 
ysis.) Zbl. Psychother., 1934, 7, 261-277.—For the 
past ten years Bjerre has tried to revise the basic 
analytic concepts in this double perspective, empha- 
sizing assimilation with its philosophical religious 
basis and the cosmic rhythm of death and renewal. 
Psychosynthesis is renewal and cure, the assimilation 
of all experiences which resist regeneration. Neurosis 
is a conflict in adaptation; the old cannot be given 
up, and yet the new presses. Resistance is not against 
insight, but against assimilation. The nucleus of 
treatment is the overcoming of resistance against 
activation of the creative, i.e. overcoming psychic 
death. Psychosynthesis postulates three basic in- 
stincts: (1) striving in all nature toward form—all 
psychic and social forms as well as sexuality belong 
to this; (2) assimilation, a striving of nature to over- 
come destructive influences; (3) an instinct of “‘be- 
longing’™’ to all unities from the family to the cosmos. 
This includes the relation to the earth from which 
springs one’s race, and to the mother. Bjerre illus- 
trates his theory by a case of transvestism.—M. E. 
Baltimore). 

679. Brierley, M. Present tendencies in psycho- 
analysis. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 211-229.— 
In spite of the many changes in Freud's system, the 
modern theory is a natural expansion of earlier views. 
[he doctrines of 1905 are briefly summarized, and 
sections are devoted to the period up to 1923 and 
Che developments 


" 
VU orse 


to the newer concepts since then. 
associated with child analysis are considered. Among 
significant of the new concepts are: the 
three-fold system of the psyche (id, ego, super-ego) ; 
the importance of aggressive tendencies in addition 
to libidinal impulses; introjection and projection as 
normal mechanisms of defense against aggression 
and as agents in libido distribution, possibly coming 
into operation earlier than true repression; the ex- 
pansion of the theory of development in terms of 
libidinal stages to take into account the whole psyche, 
that is, considering not the impulses alone, but also 
the type of ego organization through which they 
yperate and the mechanisms by which they are con- 
trolled.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

680. Chappell, M. N., Stefano, J. J., Rogerson, J. 
S., & Pike, F. H. The use of psychology in the treat- 
ment of stomach disorders which involve no discover- 
able organiclesion. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 638-639. 

-Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

681. Claude, H., & Ey, H. La mescaline, sub- 

stance hallucinogéne. (Mescal, a substance produc- 


the more 
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ing hallucinations.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 
115, 838-841.—Mescal, the alkaloid of peyote, pro- 
duces known disturbances, especially of visual per- 
ception. The authors have found that mescal 
produces the same disturbances in normal and 
psychopathic subjects, but in the latter group the 
reactions are more intense. The authors have found 
that the psychic phenomena, hallucinations, reveries, 
and verbal fantasies which are released by mescal 
are in general closely related to the personality of 
the subject, particularly to his instinctive and affec- 
tive tendencies. Mescal liberates but does not 
create fantasies.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

682. Coleman, S. M. The phantom double. Its 
psychological significance. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1934, 14, 254-273.—The lives and works of Guy de 
Maupassant and Fyodor Dostoevsky are inquired 
into in so far as they are relevant to the phenomena of 
doubles. Maupassant’s experience was hallucinatory; 
the double was ‘a projection of the sex-libido as 
enemy and destroyer."’ Dostoevsky’s double was 
not hallucinated; it was created as a literary device 
to give expression to his subjective experience in 
intrapsychic conflict. Examples from fantastic 
literature are cited of related phenomena (the shadow, 
animated picture, second personality, the familiar). 
Further light is thrown on the mechanism through 
the study of psychotic cases showing Capgras’ syn- 
drome, in which the individuals about the patient are 
believed to possess doubles ;and in the anthropological 
evidence of the belief in doubles by the Aranda tribes 
of central Australia. The double is believed to be a 
personification of the phallus—E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

683. Coriat, I. H. A psychoanalytic theory of 
hallucinations. Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 372-380. 
—The study of hallucinations has developed according 
to the scientific level of the times: first, by practical 
observations; second, by classification; third, by 
dynamic reconstruction. The writer discusses the 
third type. An understanding of dream interpreta- 
tions is valuable in comprehending the dynamics of 
auditory hallucinations. In both cases there is a 
regressive process which is bound up with sensory 
perception. When the regression has gone through 
to the unconscious memory, perception brings with 
it an inability to test its reality. This test is a most 
important part of the ego function. Hallucinations 
are largely based on suppressed material. They may 
be called materialization phenomena, because their 
essence consists in the realization of a wish.—L. S. 
Selling (Eloise). 

684. Fenichel, O. Outline of clinical psycho- 
analysis. (Trans. by B. D. Lewin & G. Zilboorg). 
New York: Norton, 1934. $5.00.—(Not seen). 


685. Fries, M. Beispiele der Spieltechnik in der 
Analyse des Kleinkindes. (Examples of the play 





technique in the analysis of the small child.) Z. 
psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 301-310.—The following 
questions are the basis of this discussion: Should the 
play activities of the small child during the analysis 
hours be evaluated like the associations of the adult? 

















If the child in the first hour lets a train run into 
another, for example, should this be symbolically 
interpreted, and should it be given significance during 
this first contact with the small patient? The author 
reports on the analysis of a 4%-year-old boy with 
feeding difficulties and anxieties, to illustrate the use 
of the passive play technique in the analysis of small 
children. The article is translated from the English 
by F. Redl.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

686. Horney, K. Psychogenic factors in functional 
female disorders. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 1933, 25, 
694-704.—A psychoanalyst reports what she con- 
siders essential knowledge for the understanding of 
functional disorders. In every woman patient 
analyzed by her, no matter what the reason for 
coming, she found a disturbed psychosexual life and 
some functional disturbance of the genital system. 
The discussion is abundantly illustrated with case- 
study materials. Typical of specific conclusions made 
is the following: frigid women have very ambivalent 
attitudes towards men in which are always present 
elements of suspicion, hostility and fear. Some of 
the related topics discussed are: the influence of the 
forbidding mother, some consequences of masturba- 
tory fears, the genesis of some hostility attitudes, 
differences in the sex and love attitudes of men and 
women, and the determining role of infantile fantasies 
in all patients with menorrhagia and dysmenorrhea.— 
H. Meltzer (Psychological Service Center, St. Louis), 

687. Klug, I. Willensfreiheit und Persdnlichkeit. 
(Freedom of the will and personality.) Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1932. Pp. 124.—Largely a critical dis- 
cussion of Freud’s and Adler’s theories.—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

688. Laird, D. A. Diaries of earlier generations in 
the study of sleep. Science, 1934, 80, 382.—An 
outline of a project to discover from a study of diaries 
whether the hours of sleep today are significantly 
shorter than those of earlier generations, and to use 
the facts found in determining the possible relations 
between amount of sleep and that vague condition 
peculiar to civilization, ‘‘Americanitis."” An appeal 
is made to readers to scan any such diaries in their 
possession and forward relevant facts to the author.— 
P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 


689. Pohlisch, K. Alkohol. (Alcohol.) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 6, 401-418.—This article is 
a continuation of one published in the same journal 
in volume 4, and sets forth the results of investigations 
on the subject of alcohol which have been carried out 
both in Germany and outside from the beginning of 
1932 until the middle of 1934. In the field of general 
work on the subject, the author cites Emerson's 
Alcohol and Man, published in 1932. Under phy- 
siology and experimental psychology, articles by 
Fiihner on the excitation effect of alcohol on fishes and 
by Varé on the influence of alcohol on psychomotor 
reactions are among the several works mentioned. 
The article includes as well discussions of investiga- 
tions on the clinical aspects of alcohol, alcohol and 
circulation, pathological anatomy, institutional treat- 
ment and other measures for fighting alcoholism, the 
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sterilization laws, and various statistical studies. 
There is a complete bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Newark, Del.) 


690. Rhine, J. B. Are we ‘‘psychic’’ beings? 
Forum, 1934, 92, 369-372.—A popular article con- 
cerning the investigations which are being conducted 
upon parapsychic (extra-sensory) perception at Duke 


University.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


691. Sulzberger, M. B., & Wolf, J. The treatment 
of warts by suggestion. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1934, 140, 
552-556.—The success of age-old magical and super- 
stitious methods of treating warts is explicable only 
on grounds of suggestion therapy, since all such 
methods have that one factor in common. The role 
of suggestion in the treatment of a lesion which 
histopathologically is benign epithelioma and which 
develops etiologically as an infection is difficult to 
postulate. The author cites the work of Bloch in a 
Ziirich hospital, in which direct suggestion therapy 
was successful in 78% of 179 checked cases. Factors 
in the therapy seemed to be the forcefulness of the 
suggestion, the suggestibility of the patient, and the 
personality of the therapist. The experience of 
various reputable physicians is discussed, and con- 
trolled cases both positive and negative are cited and 
discussed. The author attributes the cure to psychic 
impulses affecting vegetative centers, causing local 
trophic and physiochemical changes comparable to 
hysterical stigmata, and resulting in a cessation of 
the pathological process and a normal growth of 
epithelium. The author elaborates the experimental! 
and clinical possibilities entailed by case observation 
of the suggestive power inherent in every therapeutic 
procedure.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


692. Willoughby, R. R. Ghosts of the sophisti- 
cated. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 508-515.—Three 
cases are reported in which apparitions were reported 
by persons who were all highly sophisticated, that is 
they were professionally connected with psychological 
work, mature and honest in their reports, and aware 
of the subjective nature of the experiences. The 
phenomena appeared to be dramatic visual presenta- 
tions of emotional events. They were experienced, in 
part, while the subjects were undergoing psycho- 
therapeutic treatment.— E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


693. Wilson, G. W. Report of a case of acute 
laryngitis occurring as a conversion symptom during 
analysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 408-414.— 
Patient was in the third month of analysis and was 
in a period of resistance against becoming conscious 
of his hostilities toward his father and two older 
brothers. The laryngitis occurred two hours after a 
very intense session, while he was in a theater with a 
mother-substitute. Parallel with his laryngitis, he 
developed a severe attack of constipation, in which 
many of the symptoms pointed out by Alexander as 
unconscious factors in constipation could be shown. 
His symptoms had the double meaning of refusal to 
give words and inhibition of the use of profane words. 
The conflict, rejection of the role of the passive lis- 
tener, is super-imposed upon the rejection of passive 
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homosexual tendencies which were stirred up in his 
unconscious.—L. S. Selling (Eloise). 


[See also abstracts 853, 879, 967, 992, 996, 1010. } 
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694. Albo, W. Esquizofrenia precocisima o pre- 
puberal. (Precocious or prepubertal schizophrenia. ) 
Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 181-190.—The case 
history of a male of 18 years of the athletic type who 
was normal until 8 years of age, when the syndrome 
which was subsequently diagnozed as schizophrenia 
was first noticed. Infantile dementia is not easily 
differentiated from precocious dementia, oligophrenia, 
and schizophrenia. The concept of precocious de- 
mentia has altered the classical notion of dementia 
as a disintegration of mental functions after they have 
acquired full development.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State) 


695. Behn-Eschenburg, H. Zur Frage der Kinder- 
neurosen. The question of childhood neuroses.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 8-13.—Every adult 
neurosis appears to be rooted in a childhood neurosis. 
Interest is being centered on the latter in an effort 
to trace its genesis, content and further course. I[n 
this investigation of the subject the following fields 


are studied 1) the neurotic adult’s childhood 
symptoms; (2) direct expressions of neurotic dis- 
turbances in the “sick’’ child; (3) the temporary 


neurotic behavior of the ‘‘normal”’ child; (4) these 


findings in comparison with the development of the 
apparently normal child. The results of this study 
lead the author to the following viewpoint. The 


hildhood neurosis, even in its extreme forms, does 
not appear to differ essentially from the temporary 


disturbances of the average child. Whether or not 


the behavior manifested should be called neurotic 
depends on the outer circumstances. The neurosis 
is closely related to the child's mastering of his child- 
hood, to his progress from the pleasure principle of 
the child to acceptance of the reality principle of the 
adult (modified pleasure principle The demands 
of realit 1ust be modified and allowed to affect the 
child only to the extent that he can master them. 


Both undue severity and pampering are to be avoided. 
nia ate a Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 


. TCarison 


696. Bennett, J. L. The surgical treatment of 
*‘constitutional psychiatric disorders.” Psychiat. 
1934, 8, 772-783.—There were 157 cases in 
which the somatic results were uniformly good, while 
the concomitant psychic results show 45 paroled cases, 
30 of which were discharged as recovered or improved. 

C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


697. Bentley, M., & Cowdry, E. V. (Eds. ] The prob- 
lem of mental disorder. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1934. Pp. x + 388. $4.00.—This book is the result of a 
study undertaken by the National Research Council 
to survey the present state of psychiatric knowledge 
and to suggest approaches for furthering the knowl- 
edge of mental disorders. The work is divided into 
general sections: (1) The character of the 
[t is pointed out here that the problem is 


; ’ , 
‘ari 


four 
problem. 
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exceedingly complex, that almost every modern 
discipline touches upon questions related to mental 
disorder, and that the numerous schools of psycho- 
pathology have produced a maze of theoretical con- 
siderations. (2) Current points of view. This section 
contains five articles, each from a representative 
psychiatric or psychopathological standpoint. (3) 
The supporting sciences: a review and a comparison. 
Here are presented the current attitudes, modes of 
approach, and relationships to the problem of such 
sciences as: neurophysiology, neurocytology, neuro- 
pathology, endocrinology, nutrition, pharmacology, 
psychology, biology, genetics, anthropology and 
education. (4) Comments and reflections. The last 
section emphasizes the necessity for more accurate 
and complete knowledge of normal psychology and 
physiology for progress in the solution of problems 
of mental disorder, more research in psychiatry, a 
new method of classification of the disorders, and a 
study to evaluate existing methods of care and treat- 
ment.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 

698. Berrien, F. K. Psychological differences in 
psychopathic and post-encephalitic children. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 536-549.—The Stanford 
Binet-Simon, Porteus Maze, Kent-Rosanoff Free 
Association, Whipple-Healy Tapping, Healy Puzzle 
A, Goodenough Drawing, auditory forward and 
backward digit memory span, Healy Picture Com- 
pletion II, and the Witmer Formboard were adminis- 
tered to 37 boys and girls in the Allentown State 
Hospital. 24 had been diagnosed as psychotic with 
post-encephalitis, and 13 as psychopathic. In general 
clinical behavior descriptions, these two groups of 
children are often confused, since both are commonly 
characterized by temper tantrums, uncontrolled 
emotional outbursts, lying, truancy, petty thieving, 
lack of foresight, impulsiveness, and sex offenses. 
However, the various tests listed seem to indicate 
differences between these two groups that may be of 
diagnostic value. Post-encephalitic children rate 
consistently below their chronological age in all the 
tests. Four tests in the Kuhlmann-Anderson series 
were found to have value in distinguishing these two 
groups.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

699. Bodart, A. Les affections nerveuses et men- 
tales a l’armée belge. (Nervous and mental diseases 
in the Belgian army.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 
1934, 34, 575-585.—The author presents statistical 
tables for the years 1932 and 1933 according to which 
the nervous and mental disorders in the Belgian army 
for these years, in the order of their importance, were: 
congenital feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, mental im- 
balance. Mental diseases occurred in about 6% of 
the recruits and nervous disorders in about 0.7%.— 
H. Sys (Cornell). 


700. Bratt, I. Ueber die Heilungsarbeit bei der 
Neurosenbehandlung. (The therapeutic task in the 
treatment of neuroses.) Zbl. Psychother., 1934, 7, 
286-295.—To effect a cure, the neurotic’s protective 
character must be broken through and the pleasure 
tendencies released from which can proceed a real or 
symbolic satisfaction of the instincts. During treat- 


























ment the patient must satisfy instinctual trends, the 
inhibition of which has caused the neurosis. The 
psychotherapist serves, in the mother role, as the 
object for the patient's desire to display his real self. 
The essential thing in treatment is to put the patient 
back into the old pleasurable experiences, and then 
the associated but forgotten memories arise sponta- 
neously as a sign that resistance against instinctual 
satisfaction has been overcome. The rigid life mate- 
rial, thus set in movement, activates the emotions 
called out by the transference. The result is a new 
formation of character better adapted to the external 
and internal demands of life.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

701. Bratz, —. El sistema graduado en neuro- 
psiquiatria social. (The graduated system in social 
neuropsychiatry.) Arch. Neurobtol., 1934, 14, 117- 
136.—The state-maintained hospital for the mentally 
abnormal should have departments for all forms of 
psychological and physiological abnormality. It 
should not limit itself to the custody and treatment 
of inmates, but should serve the public by a medical 
and psychological polyclinic, and be equipped to 
give technical advice on socio-psychological problems 
such as marriage, criminal, legal, and educational 
problems, and to teach mental hygiene. Such a 
program of scientific assistance would be, in the long- 
time effect, economical.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

702. Buentello, E. Una interpretacion diagnostica 
y patogenica de Teodora Z. (A diagnostic and 
pathogenic interpretation of the case of Teodora Z.) 
Asistencia, 1934, 1, 39; 43-44; 59-61.—A detailed 
case history and clinical examination of a female 
dement of 32 years. The case was diagnosed as the 
melancholia of manic-depressive psychosis. A syphi- 
litic and alcoholic etiology is indicated.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 

703. Cheney, C.O. [Ed.] Outlines for psychia- 
tric examinations. Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals 
Press, 1934. Pp. 134.—The present volume is a 
revision of Guides for History Taking and Clinical 
Examination of Psychiatric Cases edited in 1921 by 
Dr. George Kirby, then Director of the Psychiatric 
Institute. The outline for the study of the family 
and personal history has been rearranged and modified 
to include the study of the personality. A new section 
on the psychiatric examination of children has been 
added. The classification of psychiatric disorders 
approved by the American Psychiatric Association, 
with definitions and explanatory notes compiled by 
the editor, have been included in the present edition. 
The classification of psychiatric disorders in children, 
with definitions and explanatory notes, compiled by 
Brown, Pollock and Potter, has also been incorpor- 
ated, with some modifications.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

704. Crutcher, H. B. A guide for developing psy- 
chiatric social work in state hospitals. Utica, New 
York: State Hospitals Press, 1933. Pp. 57. $0.50.— 
This guide consists of outlines for social work pro- 
cedure with state hospital patients in the admission 
hospitalization, pre-parole and parole periods. Inter- 
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views, home visits, history taking, social analysis, 
use of the social service exchange, clinic service, con- 
tacts with outside agencies, and the organization of 
office facilities and routine are discussed.—R. M. 
Stogdill (Columbus). 

705. Damaye, H. Psychiatrie et civilisation. 
(Psychiatry and civilization.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. 212. 15 fr.—The author shows the influence of 
psychiatry on the development of the social order. 
He questions whether psychiatry, through its educa- 
tive applications to the masses, could be substituted 
for existing religions, and whether morals and educa- 
tion could be made a question of biology.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

706. De Greef,—. Ledébile mental. (The mental 
defective.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 34, 543- 
559.—The use of mental tests has led to the custom 
of grouping intellectually inferior persons with mental 
defectives even though they do not present the 
affective characteristics of mental deficiency. The 
author believes that a sharp distinction should be 


‘ made between these two groups, and the psychiatric 


significance of the term mental defective (débile 
mental) preserved. In his opinion it should be applied 
to constitutionally inferior persons who show a 
marked intellectual and emotional retardation. They 
cannot adjust to their environment, lack the ability 
to grasp simple problems, are often impulsive in their 
affects and acts, and have no insight into their 
inadequacies; they should not be held responsible for 
their actions. On the other hand, intellectually 
inferior persons form a large part of the normal social 
stratum and, even though they are not much superior 
to the mental defectives in intelligence tests, do not 
possess their affective characteristics and are usually 
able to take their place in society. Mentally un- 
balanced individuals (déséguilibre mental, L. Ver- 
waeck) also should not be classed with the mental 
defectives.— H. Sys (Cornell). 

707. Dembo, T., & Hanfmann, E. The value of an 
orientation letter for newly-admitted patients. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1934, 8, 703-721.—The authors find 
that the contents of the orientation letter were 
actually communicated to 77 out of 100 patients and 
were understood completely, or in part, by 69 of them, 
with a positive effect in the great majority of cases. 
From their experience they altered the form of the 
letter to a brief letter with a booklet in the form of 
questions and answers.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

708. Doll, E. A. Annual report, department of 
Research, Training School, Vineland, N. J. 7r. Sch. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 112-123.—Several studies were con- 
ducted in the field of chronaxy. Special attention was 
given to the selection of suitable apparatus for the 
stucy of action currents in relation to physiological 
conditions in the feeble-minded. A study was made 
on the range of movements in individual joints. A 
statistical survey of all available data on 50 birth- 
injured subjects was made, but great individual differ- 
ences make the results not very useful statistically. 
An attempt to estimate improvement of birth-injured 





















































subjects under treatment by means of a scale of social 
progress was made. The first draft of the scale has 
been prepared, but further work of standardization 
is necessary. It is hoped to continue work on the 
mongol study and to publish a monograph within a 
year.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


709. Earl, C. J. C. The primitive catatonic psy- 
chosis of idiocy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 
230-253.—A primitive catatonic psychosis, which 
occurs in idiots, is described on the basis of 38 ob- 
served cases, of which 20 were mainly cataleptic and 
18 mainly hyperkinetic in type. The signs of psy- 
chosis are described in terms of deterioration, cata- 
tonia, and emotional dissociation. The psychosis is 
considered to be a form of schizophrenia, manifesting 
symptoms on the psychomotor rather than the 
symbolic level. The clinical picture shows a closer 
resemblance to experimental catatonia as produced 
in animals than does the orthodox psychosis of the 
intellectually normal.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


710. Forbes, T. W., & Piotrowski, Z. A. Studies 
of catatonia. IV. Electrical skin resistance of cata- 
tonics during sleep. Psychiat. Quart., 1934, 8, 722- 
726.—The authors summarize: “(1) A study of elec- 
trical body resistance of ten catatonic dementia 
praecox patients and four normals has been reported. 
Reference has been made to a previous article report- 
ing that resistance determinations by Richter’s 
method show greater variability than similar deter- 
minations by the Wheatstone bridge method. (2) No 
apparent relationship between the Richter type of 


resistance curves and sleep occurred in normal 
subjects. A drop in the resistance level of non- 
sudorific areas occurred quite frequently with both 
groups which we studied and was probably related to 
the ‘rest curve’ previously reported in the psycho- 
galvanic studies. (3) The catatonics showed a greater 


percentage of records in which variations of resistance 
of more than 20,000 ohms occurred. The number of 
irregularities in the curves was also slightly greater 
but less characteristic of the psychopaths than the 


ymplitude of the fluctuations. (4) On the basis of 
the present results it was tentatively suggested that a 
greater minute-to-minute instability or variability 


of autonomic function is indicated in the catatonics. 
It cannot be stated whether this variability is charac- 


teristic of the catatonic group studied, or of psychotic 
patients in general, although the latter seems more 
probable. This variability probably should not be 
confused with ‘psychogalvanic’ reactivity to an 


external stimulating situation.’-—C. R. Atwell (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


711. Friedmann, B. A. [The genesis of charac- 
terological changes in schizophrenia.] Sovetsk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 3, 33-41.—In cases of 
acquired pathological character changes two funda- 
mental questions are to be solved: the formation of 
character under the influence of the process of disease, 
and the regular traits of the constitutional changes 
in the same. The author deals with the clinical aspect 
of both questions in certain mild forms of schizo- 
phrenia with asthenic (hypodynamic) syndromes. 
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The regularity of characterological changes in morbid 
processes is not explained by the assumption of 
quantitative changes in the constitutional traits only. 
The influence of the morbid process results in mental 
disactivation (loss of mental activity), loss of sponta- 
neous activity, and negative reactions to outward 
stimuli. One part of the character changes depends 
on the hypodynamia and reflects it, and other changes 
are forming with the participation of it, on the one 
hand, and replacing or defensive reactions, on the 
other hand. The analysis of the whole group shows 
that the morbid process itself is capable of producing 
pathological traits resembling the characterological 
ones or building the necessary conditions for the 
latter.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


712. Gilarovsky, V. A., Gurevich, M. O., & others. 
(The psychiatric hospital in its reconstruction. } 
Moscow: Medgiz, 1934. Pp. 280.—The collected 
volume issued under the edition of prof. V. A. Gila- 
rovsky, M. O. Gurevitch, V. A. Vnukov, G. E. 
Sukhareva, I. N. Koganovich, and P. B. Posviansky 
contains 18 articles, divided into four sections: 
(1) the reconstruction of psychiatric hospitals; (2) the 
active therapy of psychic diseases; (3) clinics, psycho- 
pathology, pathological anatomy; (4) children’s 
psychoneurology.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


713. Gilarovsky, V. A. [The central moments in 
the problem of neuroses.} Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 2-3, 81-93.—The neurotic personality 
is changed in its biological components, but the 
fundamental ones are the disorders of social relations. 
The last can be concretized as relations of the patients 
to their own class, i.e., the groups in which they are 
working and living. Neuroses are conflicts of the 
personality acutely sensed, and are accompanied by 
somatic disturbances but displayed in social relations; 
they are conflicts, provoked by psychic factors and 
based not on organic changes but on a tendency to an 
active working over and compensation of the irritating 
stimuli.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


714. Glanzmann, E. Zur Psychopathologie der 
Enkopresis. (The psychopathology of encopresis.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 69-76.—Four cases of 
functional encopresis are reported. In the first case 
it appeared as a neurotic symptem which disappeared 
under hospital treatment but recurred tametnaeely 
upon return to school. The child was retarded and 
having school difficulties, and was therefore anxious 
to leave the hated classroom. The second case repre- 
sented a regression to an infantile level of anal sex- 
uality. The third showed encopresis as an expression 
of an anxiety neurosis; the fourth, as a neurotic 
expression of sexual anxiety. The prompt response 
to change of environment which cases of encopresis 
show, and the fact that the disturbance sometimes 
occurs only during school hours, would indicate 
psychic causes. It is apparently connected with 
excitement and anxious tenseness, and may occur 
among ambitious, gifted children as well as among 
the retarded. The writer does not agree with Marfan’s 
view that hereditary syphilis plays an important role. 
—J. J. Carison (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 




















715. Gregor, A. Erfahrungen iiber die Durch- 
fiihrung des deutschen Sterilisierungsgesetzes auf 
dem Gebiete der Fiirsorgeerziehung. (Experiences 
with the carrying out of the German sterilization law 
in the field of institutional care.) Zsch. f. Jugendk., 
1934, 4, 145-154.—The method used in Baden in 
selecting cases for operation is outlined. A three-stage 
examination, psychiatric and psychological, is made, 
as well as an investigation of moral and social conduct 
in the past, and of inheritance. Four cases are given 
in detail as illustrations. One cannot predict how far 
the law will decrease the incidence of feeble-minded- 
ness in the future, but at present the institution is 
given an added task in reorienting these operated 
individuals to life and preventing the development of 
feelings of inferiority.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

716. Grimes, J. M. Institutional care of mental 
patients in the United States. Chicago: Author, 
1934. Pp. 138 + xv. $3.00.—In the present work 
the author, a former member of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, amplifies the report 
submitted by the Council of an investigation of all 
institutions, both public and private, caring for either 
the mentally ill or mentally deficient in the United 
States. The conditions actually found in the institu- 
tions included in the study are described, and the 
author concludes with suggestions for their improve- 
ment.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

717. Guk, E. D. [The conditioned reflex activity 
of schizophrenics. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, No. 1, 
76-84.—The disorders of reflex activity in schizo- 
phrenics are closely connected with clinical symptoms. 
They do not depend on anatomical lesions of the 
reflex arc, but are of a purely functional character 
originating in the brain cortex. The presence of 
hallucinations in the patients prevents the formation 
of new associations and stops the conditioned reflexes 
already formed. The conditioned reflexes can be 
formed only by optimal unconditioned stimuli, but 
to neither weak nor strong stimuli.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

718. Harris, M. M., Horwitz, W. A., & Katz, S. E. 
Endocrine studies in mental cases. Psychiat. Quart., 
1934, 8, 655-692.—A group of mental patients was 
investigated regarding the effect of the administration 
of antuitrin-S and also of emmenin. 32 cases are 
cited and a bibliography is given.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

719. Hedenberg, S. Fran det psykiatriska arbets- 
feltet. (From the psychiatric field of work.) Stock- 
holm: Wettergren & Kerber, 1934. Pp. 79. 3 kr.— 
V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

720. Kaganovskaya, E. L. [Concerning agnosic 
disorders in encephalitis epidemica.] Sovetsk. Nev- 
ropatol., 1934, 3, No. 8, 14-23.—Patients with optic 
agnosia observed in this series did not recognize the 
graphic images of objects, but recognized the real 

objects. Elements of simultaneous agnosia were also 


recorded. The described kind of agnosia requires 
for the perception of objects a clear tint, color image 
with many adjacent objects, and all conditions to 
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approximate the image to the real object. Optic 
agnosia is a transition to a lower grade, the decrease 
of optic abstraction, and is connected with intellectual 
and affective disorders.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


721. Kapustin, A.A. [The doctrine of the vegeta- 
tive reflexes in schizophrenia. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 
1934, No. 3, 43-51.—A study of the vegetative re- 
flexes with the help of pharmacodynamic tests was 
made on 10 schizophrenics and on some patients with 
manic-depressive psychosis. The existence in schizo- 
phrenia was established of an increased excitability 
of the vegetative nervous system which is diffuse and 
concerns the whole system or manifests itself selec- 
tively on one or both components of it, the vagal 
(parasympathetic) or the sympathetic nervous 
system. The schizophrenics giving these reflexes 
were mostly neither of vagal nor sympathetic type, 
but of a mixed hypoamphotonic or amphotonic type. 
The fundamental state of the vegetative nervous 
system of schizophrenics is the disturbance of the 
functional relation between the links of the vegetative 
nervous system as a whole.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


722. Kholodkovskaya, E. M. [Concerning the 


“stopper” schizophrenia.}] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 6, 140-145.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


723. Kublanov, S. [The psychological experiment 
in the clinic of cerebral arteriosclerosis. }] Sovetsk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 31-41.—Psychological 
experiments in clinical practice can help in ascertain- 
ing objectively the presence of symptoms generally 
determined only by subjective complaints of the 
patient. The experimental data can be used also for 
the purpose of differential diagnosis. The initial 
forms of brain arteriosclerosis from the psychological 
standpoint are characterized by decreased attention. 
Memory and reaction speed are also decreased. 
Different professional groups have qualitatively 
different kinds of decrease in psychic functions.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

724. Kulakova, A. M., & Feldman, S. A. [The 
therapeutic influence in schizophrenia.) Sovetsk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 119-123.—The main 
factor in the therapeutic influence on schizophrenic 
patients is the establishment of emotional contact 
with the physician. It can be obtained through the 
reviving of former professional experience of the 
patient and the emotional connections of his pre- 
psychotic personality with the work. The collective 
work forms are to be used by preference because of 
their emotional value. They must be accompanied 
by all kinds of active therapy.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

725. Lafora, G. Estudio psicolégico de una débil 
mental calculadora del calendario. (Psychological 
study of a feeble-minded calendar calculator.) Arch. 
Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 45-70.—A detailed study of 
unusual calculating ability in the feeble-minded. 
Following the clinical history, psychometric data, 
and a minute examination of the special ability, 
evidenced by a child of 16 years (IQ 65) are presented 
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the following conclusions: Imbeciles with special 
alendar calculating ability exercise their aptitude by 
leaning principally upon coincidences and dates 
which they remember with precision. They possess 
a specialized, mechanical memory. (2) The aptitude 
ot consist of true calculation, but in an opera 
hanical memory of different dates of 
the first day 


d es I 


tion of the me 


each vear, through which they deduce 

each th, following rules which are fixed in their 
memory, This permits them to respond in less time 
than the professional calculator. Bibliography.- 


R. M. Bellows (Ohio State) 
7 La orientacién neur6logica en la 
logical orientation in psychiatry. ) 
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1934, 14, 291-314.—Emphasis 

erel : logv not only has stimulated 

genera sychopathology but also has penetrated 
inical problems. Clinical neurological orientation 

idicates a tendency toward analysis of complications, 


some of which depend upon causal combinations of 
ous lesions and others have a regular 
which is itself independent of 
be divided into (1) cortical and 
eduncular complications. From the first arise 
esiasand hallucinatory phenomena; 
aranoias and dual personalities, 
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iulw ade R. M. Bellows (Ohio State 
727. Landis, C., & Forbes, T. W. Studies of 
catatonia. VII. Conclusions and general summary. 
34, 8, 745-747.—A theoretical 
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728. Landis, C., & Rechetnick, J. Changes in 


psychological functions in paresis. I. 

1934, 8, 693-702.—Paretics show considerable 

t s ological test performance fol 

g treatment, as evidenced by improve- 
gence-test scores, motor coordination, 

; a While much of the improve 
: ing and practice plus increased 
re is evidence indicating that the 
er tr é loes cause improvement in actual 

4 as easured by psy hological tests.- 


ltwed ston Psychopathic Hospital 
Leshinsky, A. L. [The law problems of the 
admission of patients in psychiatric hospitals. | 
So : Pi ~vropaioil.. 1934. No 3, 78- 88.- A. 
nh Leningrad 
730. Levikova, E. [The orthopedic tendency in 
work therapy. Soveitsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 


113-118 Varmolenko (Leningrad 

731 London, L. S. The evolution of psycho- 
therapeutics. Amer. Med., 1933, 463-465.—History 
of religious miracles, magical healing, animal mag- 
netism, and hypnosis. —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion 
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732. Lutz, J.. Ueber eine Insolationsencephalitis 
mit schizophrenem Zustandsbild. (A case of insola- 
tion encephalitis with schizophrenic aspects.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 28-30.—This case is of 
particular interest because the patient, a ten-year-old 
girl, at first presented a picture of catatonic schizo 
phrenia. Both the pre-psychotic personality (sensi- 
tive, anxious, protected child who reacted strongly 
to unfavorable school conditions) and the earliest 
symptoms indicated schizophrenia. However, extra- 
pyramidal disturbances, fluid findings and the fact 
that immediately before the appearance of the 
symptoms the patient had been exposed bare-headed 
for two and a half hours to the intense heat of the 
sun, established the diagnosis of encephalitis.—J. J. 
Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

733. Mapether, E. The prevention of mental 
disorder. Lancet, 1934, 226, 1131-1135.—General 
discussion of factors contributing to mental disease 
and their prevention. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion). 

734. Mays, L. L. Studies of catatonia. V. Per- 
severational tendencies in catatonic patients. /Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1934, 8, 728-735.—Stimulus patterns 
each consisting of the successive sounding of four 
electric bells and buzzers were repeatedly presented. 





\fter half the patterns an automobile horn was 
blown. A continuous galvanic skin response was 
taken by the Godefroy method. The experiment 


consisted of two sessions, with the degree of persevera- 
tion being determined by comparing the deflections 
in the latter with those in the earlier parts of each 
session in the experiment. Catatonics showed two 
or more times as much perseveration as normals in 
all comparisons. Although the number of subjects 
was too small to warrant use of statistical procedures, 
the consistency of the results argues strongly for their 
validity.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 

















pital) 
735. Morel, F. L’écho de la lecture et l’écho de la 
pensée. Contribution a l’étude des hallucinations 






auditives verbales. (The echo of reading and of 
thought. Contribution to the study of verbal auditory 
hallucinations.) Encephale, 1934, 29, 18-31.—The 
author states that the more he studies the verbally 
hallucinated the more he is inclined to admit the 
functional identity of all the echoes which constitute 
the whole of auditory hallucinations. The necessary 
condition of all verbal auditory hallucination is verbal 
thoughts, thoughts specially released by the mech- 
anism of the transformation of graphic signs, of 
visual sensory or of general sensory facts into phe- 
nomena or systems of phenomena without vocal utter- 
ance. Without this type of thought there is no echo 
and hence no verbal auditory hallucination.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

736. O’Brien, J. D. A manual of nervous and 
mental diseases; for students in schools of nursing. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1934. Pp. 188. $1.50.—(Not seen). 

737. Osipova, E.A. [The problem of mild organic 
psychoses of toxic-infectious origin. The malaria 
group.) Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 3, 15-32.— 





































The malarial infection provokes in the first line a 
general reaction of the nervous system manifesting 
itself in disorders of vegetative functions, especially 
vasomotor. The beginning of a strong infection is 
often marked by a delirium followed by a hyper- 
esthetic emotional stage. A lesser intensity of acute 
infection in asthenic states can be observed. In 
malarial cases the irritative symptoms are combined 
with peculiar adynamia. The psychical correlate of 
the slight encephalic processes manifests itself in 
different forms, changes of personality with gradual 
impoverishment on the basis of a neurasthenia-like 
state, or but slightly pronounced psychotic states, 
sometimes resembling schizophrenia. Intensive anti- 
malarial treatment improves many psychic symp- 
toms, thus showing the connection between the 
cerebral and psychic reactions on the one hand and 
the malarial infection on the other.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

738. Patry, F. L. Special class education of 
children with low LQ.’s. Tr. Sch. Bull., 1934, 31, 
105-—110.—A description of a class for special children 
in P. S. 33, Bronx, New York City. The room 
selected was the most attractive in the building, 
and it was decorated and colored with the pupils’ 
handwork. A noteworthy nature display was in- 
cluded. The physical and manual activities of the 
group as well as the general program are given.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

739. Peterson, W. F., & Milliken, M. E. The 
patient and the weather. Vol. III. Mental and 
nervous diseases. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Bros., 1934. Pp. xvi + 375.—The third in a series of 
studies which have to do with the effect of the meteor- 
ological environment on the human subject. (The 
first two have not as yet been published.) In this 
volume the part played by meteorological phenomena 
in nervous and mental disease is considered. In the 
first section the author discusses certain problems of 
general importance such as the focal reaction in 
psychosis, oxidation, malformation, mental su- 
periority and inferiority, insanity, seasonal conception, 
and suicide. In the second section he goes into the 
question of psychiatric episodes and types in relation 
to the meteorological background. The general 
question of personality formation and type is also 
discussed. The third section takes up certain of the 
nervous diseases, multiple sclerosis, tabes and paresis, 
poliomyelitis, and meningitis, and discusses the 
important part played by the weather. Numerous 
graphs, charts, tables, and photographs are presented, 
together with considerable clinical data. The latter 
includes laboratory data as well as psychiatric data. 
Bibliography but no index.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


740. Petrén, A. Fran en. (From the 
Congress.) Svenska Laékartidn., 1934, 31, 1142-1144. 
—A summary of appropriations by the Swedish 
Congress for the erection of new hospitals for mentally 
diseased and feeble-minded. An extensive plan was 
adopted in 1928, and today only two institutions re- 
main to be built. A total of nearly thirty-five million 
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Swedish kroner was appropriated for the period 1928- 
1934 inclusive.——V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

741. Prados y Such, M. Psicosis del cambio de 
edad y de la involucion. (Psychosis of change of 
life and involution.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 
137-156.—Mental disorganization accompanying the 
period of transition is not evidence of regression or 
involution, but rather is a normal manifestation of 
the termination of particular physiological functions 
in which the central nervous system is not involved 
This transition is, both physiologically and psycho 
logically, as important as adolescent modification 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

742. Rabinovich, (Concerning some pecu- 
liarities of schizophrenia in puberty.)  Sovetsi 


Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 7, 125-130.—A. Yarmolenk¢ 
(Leningrad). 

743. Rodd, E. E. (Concerning the localized emo- 
tions in epilepsy.) Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, 
No. 2-3, 254—-257.—Some cases of localized emotions 
in epilepsy are already described; they were of an 
asthenic kind, mostly fear. The case described b: 
author is of a localized sthenic emotion, originating 
from transformed sexual experience. The mechanisr 
of its arousal is the estab lishing of conditioned cor 

nections between the occurrence and the sensation 


of the function of the sedahonl part of the bod 


Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 

744. Rosenzweig, B. M. [Color agnosia, alexia 
and secondary apraxia in lesions of the occipital and 
parietal lobes of the brain. }] Sovetsk. Nevropat 
1934, 3, No. 8, 82-92.—A. |} ‘armolenko (Leningrad 

745. Ruggles, A.H. Mental health: past, poooent, 
and future. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins $ 
Pp. 104. $1.50.—The first two of the 
describe the origins and indicate the deve 
modern conceptions and techniques of mental health 


ese three lectures 


from the times in Gr eece, Rome, and medieval Europe 
when the mentally disorde red were considered ‘ 
possessed by unnatural spirits, through the $s, in 
France, of those scientific and humanitarian pioneers 


land of Willian 


Pinel and Esquirol, and in Eng 
the Quaker founder of the York 
Dorothea Lynde Dix in America. The 
examines the prospects of a mo e devel ned or 
tion and conservation of mental! health in the futur 

through the further elaboration of existing techniques 
Consideration is given not only to the possibilities 
of more highly developed medical and psy 
care of the psychotic and neurotic, but to the possi 
bilities of wider prevention of mental disorder, in 
part through the better ssontiansion of those in 
charge of child guidance with those in charge of the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally dis- 
ordered, but more extensively through specific and 
articulate education of physicians, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and others in the principles and methods 
of mental health, and of the body of society in the ful! 
extent of its responsibility for the social conduct of 
its members. Particularly is the development urged 
in schools and colleges, of 


on@rene 
retreat. a 


third iecture 


hological 


“leaders trained to under- 
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stand man not as a series of organs or a collection of 
diseases, but rather as a total human being . not 
forgetting that man lives in a complicated social 
milieu, constantly reacting to it and upon it.""—C. K. 
Truebdlood (Brown). 

746. Rutishauser, F. Kinderpsychiatrie und Erzie- 
hung. (Child psychiatry and education.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1934, 1, 24-27.—The author describes 
methods of therapy effective in his Villa Breitenstein, 
a home for children suffering from nervous disorders 
such as simple nervousness, psychopathic states, 
hysterical constitution, post-encephalitis, chorea, etc} 
As the majority of the patients are from large cities, 
the change to the simplicity of country life is an 
important factor in recovery. The change in milieu 
is also essential for children of maladjusted parents. 
Application is made of the methods of Forel, Dubois, 
Breuer and the psychoanalysts, according to the 
individual need. The educational aim is to give the 
poorly oriented and lonely child a new understanding 
of reality through the senses and through inner experi- 
ence; to make the weak individual a part of a stronger 
whole, a community of persons who can feel, think 
and act ethically. Nature study is a powerful healing 
agent Arts and crafts, corrective gymnastics, 
sports, walks and hikes are also part of the therapeutic 
program !. J. Carison (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

747. Rylander, G. Sinnessjukdom som idkten- 
skapshinder och dirav féranledd anmilningsplikt. 
Mental disease as a hindrance of marriage, and the 
obligation to notify the patient’s minister.) Svenska 
1934, 31, 1036—-1043.—According to an 
law, the church authorities have to be 
every patient admitted to hospitals for 
insane, thus preventing marital relations of the 
mentally diseased. As the scope and purpose of these 
institutions have widened, now permitting hospitaliza- 
tion of persons not necessarily unfitted for marriage, 
this law has caused undesirable social implications. 
It is argued in the article that the necessity of notifica- 
tion be determined in each case by the physician in 
charge.— V. Coucheron-Jari (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

748. Sapir, S. D. [Aphasia, speech, and thought. 
Ill. Material substratum of conception as a unit of 
the highest level of brain integration.) Sovetsk. 
Vevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 8, 93-109.—The disorder 
of categorical thought in aphasia consists in a more or 
less complete loss of a part of the singular complex 
of knowledge which is known as the separate concept. 
The dissociation of categorical thought in aphasia is 
a real dissociation, and the success or failure of cate- 
gorical operations depends on the material contents 
of the latter (particularly on the kind of objects re- 
flected upon and worked over). The psychophysio- 
logical structure of the categorical level of brain 
integration has as a specific unit the concept (i.e., the 
physiological ‘‘mechanism”’ of conception). In its 


Lakartudn 
old Sw edish 


notified of 


material substratum the concept is a real physio- 
logical formation sui generis.— A. 
ingrad ). 

749. Sato, S. The “‘psychogalvanic phenomenon” 
of normals and of psychoses. 


Yarmolenko (Len- 


Folia psychiat. neurol. 
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japon., 1934, 1, 132-147.—There are no definite 
psychogalvanic reactions specific to the clinical 
disease entities. In the case of deteriorated schizo- 
phrenia the galvanic reactions are almost always 
absent; this is perhaps due to the different receptivi- 
ties of the patients toward stimuli. Epileptics show 
irregularities in the galvanometer deflections. The 
relations found between psychical symptoms and the 
galvanic response can be expressed roughly as follows: 
patients with disturbance of orientation, of appre- 
hension and of attention give weaker reactions than 
those with intact orientation, apprehension and 
attention. In patients who do not attempt to solve 
mental arithmetic problems assigned to them the 
galvanic reactions are very weak, while in those who 
have incomplete reckoning ability and require a long 
time to give an answer they are very strong, even 
stronger than in normals or patients with undisturbed 
reckoning ability. Patients with dull associations 
give greater response than those with quick or in- 
coherent associations; those of gloomy or depressed 
mood give greater galvanic responses than those 
who behave indifferently, or those who are of light or 
gay humor. There seems to exist no relationship 
between psychomotility and psychogalvanic phe- 
nomenon.—X. Auroda (Keijo). 

750. Schroeder, P. Der Psychopath vor dem 
Strafrichter. (The psychopath in court.) Mschr. 
KrimPsychol., 1934, 25, 106-114.—Schroeder criti- 
cizes the definition and application of the term 
“‘psychopathy”’ as an intermediate condition between 
mental normality and insanity. He excludes from 
its content the pre-morbid forms of mental diseases 
as well as nervous (or neuropathic) disturbances, and 
describes psychopaths as psychologically under- 
standable, digressive character formations. There 
is no specific psychopathic type, but a large variety 
of manifestations. The science dealing with these 
manifestations is neither biology, physiology, psycho- 
pathology, nor psychiatry—in spite of the many rela- 
tions to these branches—but psychology, or rather 
characterology as the science of the integration of 
hereditary and environmental factors into life- 
experience and personality.— W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


751. Shevelev, N. A. [Change of skin pigmenta- 
tion in manic-depressive psychosis. ] Sovetsk. Nevro- 
patol., 1934, 3, No. 4, 11-19.—Disorders of skin 
pigmentation in manic-depressive psychoses are 
observed very rarely. Basing the vegetative syn- 
dromes on the increase of disease and the display of 
pigmentation, the author connects them with func- 
tional disorders of the vegetative endocrine apparatus. 
Types of skin pigmentation disorders are given in 
connection with endocrine dominants.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

752. Shipley, W. C. Studies of catatonia. VI. 
Further investigation of the perseverational tendency. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1934, 8, 736-744.—A continuance of 
the investigation of autonomic perseverational ten- 
dencies initiated by Mays, which included patients 
diagnosed as manic-depressive and psychoneurotic 
as well as schizophrenic, and also a control group of 
normals. In the indices of resistance to adaptation, 




















the degree of conditioning, and the degree of irradia- 
tion to the non-reinforced stimulus pattern the schizo- 
phrenics ranked highest in perseveration, while in 
resistance to experimental extinction they ranked 
lowest. Ranked in descending order of perseveration 
with the four scores combined the groups were: 
schizophrenics, manic-depressives, psychoneurotics 
and normals.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


753. Shmarian, A. S. [Concerning the psycho- 
physiological laws of personalization.] Sovetsk. 
Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 6, 67-96.—The modern sub- 
jective psychological theory of depersonalization 
cannot reveal the laws of itsevolution. The syndrome 
of depersonalization has an organic basis and is 
connected with definite cerebro-physiological mech- 
anisms localized in the synthetic neuro-dynamics of 
the neopallial area of the brain cortex. The psycho- 
physiological basis of depersonalization is connected 
with the doctrine of identifying one’s own body in its 
historical place as a result of onto- and phylogenesis. 
The recognition of one’s own body is the result of 
delimiting the ego from the outer world. The his- 
torical process of the separation of man from nature 
is at the same time the process of the formation of 
self-consciousness based on the recognition of one’s 
own body, as a united integral structure and a united 
psychophysical source of personality. The most 
important genetic factor of depersonalization syn- 
dromes is the disorder or the disintegration of the 
structure of personality. Depersonalization is the 
structural disintegration of self-consciousness con- 
nected with psychic changes of different intensity and 
qualitative peculiarities—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

754. Soloviova, S. A. [Mild intellectual disorders 
in schizophrenia.] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, 
No. 5, 76-81.—In the thinking process of schizo- 
phrenics the division of concrete into abstract com- 
ponents prevails, but the conception of concrete 
conditioned reality is difficult. The synthetic way 
to the concrete is disordered in connection with the 
process of the disease. The main factor is the dis- 
integration of higher thinking structures.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


755. Stolboun, D. E. ([Stereognostic disorders. ] 
Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 6, 52-66.—The 
author defines the value of the efferent factors in the 
definition of form and quantity of objects. The 
patients have tried to draw and describe the form and 
properties of the touched objects. The phases of 
evolution and degrees of stereognosis are shown on 
concrete data. Astereognosis is not simply a sum of 
stereognostic disorders, but each separate case has 
its individual qualities—e.g., how and what does the 
patient perceive of form and quantity? Astereognosis 
is a complex of disorders of positive afferent sensory 
processes, while a great role is due to the efferent 
factor, the central innervation—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

756. Sumbaev, S.S. [Concerning the psychology 
of schizophrenia.} Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, 
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No. 4, 20-30.—The analogies between the psychology 
of schizophrenics and that of primitive men, and the 
limits of these genetic parallels, are given. The 
primitive man lives in an adequate social environ- 
ment and uses collective conceptions, while the schizo- 
phrenic must create his own world-outlook. Schizo- 
phrenia as a pathological process provokes such 
psychic disorders as are not observed in the psychology 
of primitive man. The substance of the pathological 
influence on the psychology of schizophrenics is the 
disorder of normal relations of two thought forms, 
and the prevailing of primitive psychology. The 
higher forms are suppressed but do exist in latency, 
especially in such cases of schizophrenia as give 
remission or recovery.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

757. Tatarenko, N. P. [Disorders of the condi- 
tioned-refiex activity in patients with senile psy- 
chosis.] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 1, 75-87.— 
The motor conditioned reflex, studied in 9 senile 
psychotics, could not be obtained during the 100-150 
combinations applied. The author explains this by 
the assumption of a weak state of irritability in the 
nervous systems of the patients.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

758. Vie, J. Comment concevoir actuellement 
Vorganique et le fonctionnel en neuropsychiatrie. 
(Present day concepts of the organic and the func- 
tional in neuropsychiatry.) Hyg. ment., 1934, 19, 
45-71.—The distinction between organic and func- 
tional is no longer sharply made. The author divided 
the disease phenomena into three categories: lesional! 
disturbances (morphological, pathognomonic, organic 
in origin but accidental) ; functional disease disorders 
(of an organic nature, irreducible physiologically and 
linked to a causal agent); and reactive modalities 
(continuous with normal functioning and involving 
the anterior brain and psychological activities).— 


M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


759. Werner, A. A., Johns, G. A., Hoctor, E. F., 
Ault, C. C., Kohler, L. H., & Weis, M. W. Involu- 
tional melancholia. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1934, 103, 
13-16.—Involutional melancholia occurs at the 
period in life when the reproductive glands become 
hypofunctional. In a study of 40 female castrates 
and 96 females at menopause the authors show that 
symptoms of nervousness and depression are frequent 
in occurrence. A definite psychosis characterized by 
depression was present in 26.7% of the total group. 
In a group of 41 patients with involutional melan- 
cholia, 21 were treated with theelin. A control group 
received normal saline. Mental symptoms were 
definitely relieved in several cases among the experi- 
mental group, but no improvement was noted for the 
controls.— D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


760. West, H., Richey, A., & Eyre, M.B. Study of 
intelligence levels of juvenile diabetics. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 598.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 


(North Carolina). 

761. Yu, P.E. A personality (Bernreuter) study of 
two groups of psychotics. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
586-587.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 
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762. Zubin, J. A tentative scale for clinical diag- 
nosis of psychotic patients. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
641.—Abstract.—/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
[See also abstracts 548, 589, 592, 683, 776, 854, 856, 

891, 958, 992, 996. } 
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763. Biasch, H. Die Technik der Charakterbeur- 
teilung. (The technique of judging character.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 289-302.—Various 
methods of character analysis and their uses are 
described: intelligence tests, personality inventories, 
the Rorschach form-meaning test, graphology, and 
\ combination of these methods is 
Some specific cases 
(Transient Center, 


dream analysis. 
considered to give useful results. 
are cited. H. J. P. Schubert 
Buffalo). 

764. Brown, F. A psychoneurotic inventory for 
children between nine and fourteen years of age. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 566-577.—A group of 1663 
children in grades 4~9 in Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Dayton, Ohio, served as an experimental group for 
the .development of a psychoneurotic inventory. 
Items were selected from various sources and careful 
analysis of the literature in this field. The reliability 
of this form of 176 items is .896 + .007. Correlations 
were found between neurotic score and each of the 
age (.009), MA (-.111), IQ (.013), 
c status (—.118) and grade level (—.370). 
No significant sex differences were discerned. ‘‘Chil- 
dren make high neurotic scores show reliable 
ompared with normal children with 


following factors 


socio-economii 


who 


differences when « 

regard to dreams, home situation, physical symptoms, 
school adjustment, and general social adaptation.”’ 
Svmptoms mentioned in the literature such as “‘left- 


handedness, blushing, being the oldest or youngest 


child in the family, sleeping in the same room with 
parents, and ability to tolerate pain were found to be 
statistically invalid.’-—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 


_orporation 

765. Burks, B.S. Personality theories in relation 
tomeasurement. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 581-582.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

766. Casselberry, W.S. Personality measurement 
from the standpoint of a consulting psychologist. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 583.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

767. Farnsworth, P. R. A genetic study of the 
Bernreuter inventory and the Peterson war scale. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 586.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

768. Flemming, E. G. Personality and artistic 
talent. J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 27-33.—Teachers’ 
ratings of 84 high-school girls on a list of 47 per- 
sonality traits, including artistic talent, indicated 
that artistic ability was most often associated with 
idealism, originality, wide interests, cleverness, cul- 
ture, and individuality. The following traits showed 
slight negative correlations with talent in art: ‘‘not 
easily excited,’ neatness, modesty, and good nature. 
-~F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 
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Elisabeth d’Autriche. Etude his- 
torique et psychiatrique. (Elizabeth of Austria. 
An historical and psychiatric study.) Hyg. ment., 
1934, 19, 73-98.—Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
original Maximilian and the wife of Francis Joseph II, 
emperor of Austria, had pronounced hereditary de- 
fects (hyperemotivity, psychasthenia, cyclothymia, 
and schizoid tendencies) from her Wittelsbach family. 
These pathological manifestations were aggravated 
by the deplorable environment and deadening at- 
mosphere in which she lived, and she sought peace 
through flight from reality, thus avoiding the horror 
of mediocrity.—-M. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 

770. Hamilton, G. V. Personality measurement 
from the standpoint of a psychoanalyst. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 584.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

771. Hamilton, J. A., & Shock, N. W. Aspects of 
personality, physique, and acid-base equilibrium of 
the blood. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 584-585.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

772. Hippius, R. Schicksal und Lebensgefiihl. 
(Fate and attitude towards life.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1934, 47, 1-8.—In situations significant for the de- 
velopment of his personality, man does not act on the 
basis of logical decisions, but as a result of attitudes 
determined by complex feelings. His limits of 
development are given by the continuity of his own 
life history, the history of the family and nation to 
which he belongs, and the present moment in the 
history of his nation. It is possible to look upon fate 
as a necessity arising from such factors and also as a 
spiritual task. The National Socialistic movement 
recognizes the fate of Germany and participates 
creatively in its unfolding according to the essence 
of the German character.—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

773. Humm, D. G., & Wadsworth, G. W. The 
Humm-Wadsworth temperament scale. Los Angeles: 
Authors, 1934. Test, pp. 8; directions, pp. 7, and 
key.—A temperament scale of 318 items based on 
Rosanoff's theory of personality. Components 
which are identified by the scale are: ‘‘normal,”’ 
hysteroid, cycloid (manic phase, depressed phase), 
schizoid (autistic phase, paranoid phase), epileptoid. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

774. Ichheiser, G. Uber Zurechnungstaéuschungen. 
(Illusions concerning responsibility.) Mschr. Krim- 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 129-142.—The atmosphere of 
social interrelationships is largely determined by 
subconscious, instinctive and irrational interpreta- 
tions of actions and reactions. These interpretations 
are frequently illusory. The author differentiates 
between: (1) complete illusions, occurring, e.g., when 
we ascribe to a person an action which has been 
caused by factors entirely outside of the personality; 
(2) partial illusions, occurring, e.g., when we ascribe 
an action to the conscious ego of a person, while it 
originated in a different layer of the personality. 
These illusions are either absolute falsifications of 
objective conditions, or shifts of dominance from one 
constituting factor to another. These illusory inter- 
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pretations disguise objective reality, but they are a 
dynamically effective and practically powerful reality 
themselves.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 

775. Israeli, N. Measurement of the outlook on 
the future. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 643-644.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


776. Jakob, C. Los aspectos biologicos de la 
tipologia humana. (Biological aspect of human 
typology.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1933, 20, 353- 
367.—Typological classifications have evolved from 
pathological and pathobiological to eclectic. Interest 
has also shifted from morphology to endocrinology. 
Doubt is raised concerning Kretschmer’s leptosome 
group. The author suggests that an official record 
be kept by the government from a person’s birth to 
his death including all kinds of measurements and 
examinations.— H. E. Burit (Ohio State). 


777. Johnson, W. B. The effect of mood on per- 
sonality traits as measured by Bernreuter. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 5, 515-522.—15 college women were 
asked to take part in the experiment either at a time 
when they were in a particularly gay and cheerful 
mood, or when they were particularly depressed. The 
test of mood consisted of a word list to which they 
responded with ‘“‘pleasant’’ or “‘unpleasant.’”” The 
Bernreuter scale was taken between two halves of 
the test. Two weeks later they were asked to repeat 
the tests when in an opposite mood. The mood 
reported by the subject differed from that revealed 
by the test in four cases. On the basis of the subjects’ 
reports small differences were found on each of the 
Bernreuter scales, approaching reliability in one case. 
In the depressed mood the subjects were more neu- 
rotic and introverted and less self-sufficient and 
dominant. The largest difference was for dominance. 
When classified in terms of the word list responses, 
the differences were slightly larger and in the same 
direction. Small positive correlations between change 
of mood scores and change in Bernreuter score confirm 
this finding. The size of the differences found was 
attenuated by the memory of the first test at the time 
of retest. This memory made the retest reliability 
markedly higher than split-half reliability.—E£. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 

778. Jones, M.C. A program for the measurement 
of adolescent personality. Psychol. Buil., 1934, 31, 
582.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

779. Koch, A. B., & Stroud, J. B. Correlation 
between some personality test scores of siblings and 
intercorrelations between the scores. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 25, 542-546.—“‘No significant relation- 
ships were found between the personal adjustment 
scores of siblings or between their introversion-extra- 
version scores. Significant correlations were obtained 
between the intelligence test scores of siblings, these 
being .63 for high school students and .41 for college 
students.”” ‘‘The only significant intercorrelation 
between the test scores was obtained between the 
intelligence test and the socio-economic test.’’ Even 
these are low.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

780. Kiinkel, F. Charakter, Leiden und Heilung. 
(Character, suffering and healing.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 
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1934. Pp. viii + 232. RM 5, 6.80.—This, the fifth 
volume of the Angewandte Charakterkunde series, has 
for its subject matter the dialectic between the 
individval and the community. The individual 
orients himself with reference to the environment, 
and the miscarriage of this orientation leads to 
suffering and neurosis or to crime, and so into crisis. 
In this way character pathology results. But the 
environment also orients itself with respect to the 
individual; it either pampers and nurses him, or 
expels, punishes and condemns him; or holds the truth 
before him and heals him. In this way character 
therapy results, combining welfare pedagogics and 
self-education.—F. Kinkel (Berlin). 
781. Kiinkel, F. Charakter, 
Erziehung. (Character, growth and education.) 
(2nd ed.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1934. Pp. viii + 223. 
RM 5, 6.80.—This, the second volume of the Ange- 
wandte Charakterkunde series, presents the dialectic 
explanation between the old and the new generation, 
whereby the latter as a problem devolves upon growth 
and the former upon education.—F. Kinkel (Berlin). 


782. Kiinkel, F. Einfiihrung in die Charakter- 
kunde. (Introduction to the science of character.) 
(6th ed.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1934. Pp. viii + 199. 
RM 5, 6.80.—The present volume is the first of a 
series of six volume of the Angewandte Charakterkunde 
series, all by the present author. It presents, without 
all the theoretical accompaniments, the concrete 
description of our practical problems of life, the 
“‘dialectic’’ course of life.—F. Kunkel (Berlin). 

783. Kuznets, G. An analysis of Bernreuter’s per- 
sonality inventory. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 585.- 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


784. Laird, D. A. Personality profile. New York 
Glaser, 1934. Pp. 200. $2.50.—(Not seen). 


785. Macfarlane, D. A. Personality measurement 
from the point of view of the psychiatrist. Psychol 
Bull., 1934, 31, 583-584.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


786. Maller, J. B. Character and personality 
rating scale. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1934.—A scale for 50 aspects of 
human character and personality, each to be rated 
on the basis of three steps indicated by descriptive 
phrases. A record blank with space for 25 subjects 
is provided. Total scores in character, personality, 
and the two together can be obtained. The number 
of steps for rating and the number of items can be 
readily varied. The retest reliability of ratings on 
pupils by teachers is .90.—M. N. Crook (Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles). 


787. Rock, R. T. Factors related to individual 
differences in the constancy of expressed attitudes. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 630-631.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


788. Schmidt, H. Aussere Erscheinung und Per- 
sénlichkeitsbeurteilung. (Judging personality from 
appearance.) Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 311-315. 
—A review of several American articles on the judging 
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of personality traits from photographs is given. On 
the basis of an experiment in which 123 teachers 
estimated intelligence from photographs of 12 chil- 
dren, the author states that intelligence may be so 
judged. He reports an average p of .70, which is 
much above pure chance correspondence. A photo- 
graph is considered of distinct value to the employer 
in considering applicants.— H. J. P. Schubert (Tran- 
sient Center, Buffalo). 


789. Shock, N. W., & Tryon, ©. M. A comparison 
of the physiological responses of adolescents to 
“diagnostic” and ‘‘non-diagnostic”’ test items from 
the Tryon personality inventory. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 586.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 


Carolina). 


790. Smith, S. Issues in the field of personality 
measurement. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 581.—Ab- 
stract.—/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


791. Strong, E. K. A scale for measuring mas- 
culinity-femininity interests. Stanford University: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1934.—The masculinity- 
femininity interest scale is based on the interests of 
603 pairs of males and females drawn from high 
school, college, and adult levels. Three-fourths of 
the high school pupils are twins. At the college level 
the men and women have been selected so that their 
age, year in college, intelligence and scholarship 
quality ratios are nearly identical. Among the adults 
husbands and wives have been used in a great majority 
of cases. The correlations between the three groups 
are very high, and all three groups correlate highly 
with the total. A rather extensive discussion of the 
subject will be published later in the Journal of Soctal 
Psychology.—E. K. Strong (Stanford). 


792. Terman, L. M. The present status of per- 
sonality measurement. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
584.—Abstract.—J/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


793. Thompson, L. A. Personal history, intelli- 
gence and academic achievement. J. soc. Psychol., 
1934, 5, 500-507.—The construction of a new per- 
sonality or psychoneurotic inventory is reported. 
rhe present device differs from previous inventories 
in that the subject indicates his answer along a con- 
tinuous scale between stated extremes in the first 
part of the test, while the answers in the second 
part are weighted according to their uniqueness. Low 
correlations were found between inventory scores, 
intelligence scores, and scholastic achievement.— 
E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


794. Whittaker, M. L. ‘‘Words,” ‘‘codes,” and 
“traits” in character education. J. educ. Sociol., 
1934, 8, 108-115.—*‘There are certain conceptions of 
character education which are current today which 
are not in accord with our present knowledge of 
character development."” Some of the most wide- 
spread misapprehensions are these: that talking to 
children about character will result in the develop- 
ment of character; that the memorization of codes of 
conduct will affect the actions of the memorizer; that 
character ‘‘traits’’ have any existence as causative 
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factors in conduct.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Univer- 

sity, Detroit). 

[See also abstracts 592, 687, 711, 750, 761, 874, 875, 
885, 894, 920, 945, 964, 984. ) 
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795. Armstrong, C.P. Some immigration methods 
and results in deviates. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
627-628.—Abstract.—/J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

796. Bahle, J. Die Gestaltiibertragung im vokalen 
Schaffen zeitgentssischer Komponisten. (Gestalt 
as applied to vocal compositions of contemporary 
composers.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 444-451.— 
The author experiments with thirty modern com- 
posers, giving them texts as inspiration for musical 
composition. He attempts to study the relationship 
of the structure of the composition to the source of 
the urge that has been aroused. He quotes from a 
number of these the procedure which they took, from 
the arousal of feeling from words and their rhythm, 
to the musical expression. His conclusion is that the 
feeling tone aroused in a composer by a situation is 
dominant in the structure of the composition, which 
in turn arouses a similar feeling tone in the hearer.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

797. Beach, F. A. Report of the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements in Music, 1932. Proc. 
Music Teach. nat. Ass., 1933, 231-238.—Survey of 
recent learning, aptitude and appreciation tests, a 
report of studies by R. M. Drake, P. R. Farnsworth 
and G. V. D. More (all published elsewhere), and 
survey of music test articles which appeared during 
the year.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

798. Beach, F. A. Report of the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements in Music, 1933. Proc. 
Music Teach. nat. Ass., 1934, 251-256.—Description 
of the new Drake test, and a report of studies by H. E. 
Sanderson, H. Stanton and W. Koerth, and P. R. 
Farnsworth (all published elsewhere).—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

799. Beard, B.B. Juvenile probation. New York: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiv + 219. $2.25.— 
An analysis of the case records of 500 children studied 
at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and placed on 
probation in the Juvenile Court of Boston. A picture 
is given of the group as a whole, the offenses, reasons 
for committing offenses, and programs for treatment. 
Treatment is discussed in relation to the home situa- 
tion, health, companionship, recreation, work and 
education of the offenders. Results are given in terms 
of permanent or temporary success, failure, and 
undetermined outcome. Successful cases are meas- 
ured in terms of pre-probation factors and probation 
treatment. Measures of the following order are 
urgently recommended for provision by communities 
which wish to prevent delinquency: parental educa- 
tion, adequate family income, periodic medical ex- 
aminations for all children and free treatment when 
necessary; adequate recreation facilities; flexible 
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school curriculum and cooperating clinics; vocational 
guidance for all children and an adequate follow-up 
system ; enlarged court facilities; better trained proba- 
tion officers; and better contact between the court 
and child-guidance clinics. The appendices give 
forms, graphs, tables, etc.—M.G. Willoughby (Clark). 

800. Billings, R. A. The negro and his church. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 425-441.—The lower- 
class church serves as a meeting ground for individuals 
who have sexual conflicts, and the meeting allows 
them to resort to practices which outside of the 
church are stigmatized. With the middle-class type, 
the church acts as a social center because of the lack 
of places and forms of amusement open to negroes. 
The upper-class church has a minority of negro mem- 
bers. These are usually protesting against being 
colored. The darkness of color of the members of 
these churches grows less in each stratum from the 
lowest to the highest.—L. S. Selling (Eloise Hospital). 


801. Binnewies, W. G. Measuring the effect of 
a social force. J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 83-93.— 
Questionnaires containing series of statements with 
regard to belief in God, prayer, the Bible, Jesus 
Christ, creation, and immortality were answered by 
college students, high-school students, and non- 
college young people. These statements were chosen 
to represent various opinions, ranging from the most 
orthodox naiveté to complete agnosticism. When 
the replies to this questionnaire were compared with 
the extent of college work of the respondents, it was 
found that the more advanced students were least 
inclined to accept the more naive religious concepts.— 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

802. Breucker, S. Neuere Untersuchungen zur 
Lesepsychologie. (Modern studies in the psychology 
of reading.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 452-474.— 
Investigations have taken three directions: (1) a 
study of the reading act itself; (2) a study of it asa 
means to arousing thought and feeling; and (3) a 
study of children’s reading development. The 
author reviews the literature in the field and sum- 
marizes the findings of each in comparison with others. 
Rauschberg, Ipsen and Hoffman have made valuable 
contributions in Germany. The relationship of eye- 
span to whole-word reading methods receives atten- 
tion in the article. A bibliography is appended.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

803. Bridgman, O. A survey of juvenile court 
cases with a follow-up two years later. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 598.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina), 

804. Brown, L.G. Social psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1934. Pp. 651. $3.50.—Social psy- 
chology is defined as ‘‘a study of the processes of 
interaction between the biological and the social 
processes by which human nature is developed.” 
Neither psychology (the study of the individual, the 
organic heritage) nor sociology (the study of the 
group, the cultural heritage) alone can explain human 
nature. The book is devoted to the description of 
this interaction, with considerable emphasis upon the 
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adjustment of the person to his social environment. 
The text is interlarded with illustrative material, 
largely in the form of “‘student experiences,’’ which 
occupy approximately half the total space. Thus, 
in the chapter ‘‘Social Psychology of the Senses,"’ 
color blindness is discussed as a factor affecting social 
adjustments, and illustrated by the case of a candidate 
for an officers’ training school who was frustrated by 
his failure to pass a color-vision test. Each chapter 
contains lists of topics for class discussion, written as- 
signments, and supplementary readings.— H. Schlos- 
berg (Brown). 

805. Brown, R. W. A preliminary study of the 
touch method of learning piano music. /. appli. 
Psychol., 1934, 18, 516-527.—Ten children ranging 
in age from six to eight were paired as to chronological 
age and school grade for this experiment in learning 
to play the piano in two ways: (1) a free way, ‘‘the 
children could look at the keyboard and their hands 
at will’’ and (2) with restricted eye movements, ‘‘the 
children were prevented from looking at their hands 
or the keyboard by a shield.’’ The second of these 
two methods seemed to be detrimental to learning; 
age may be a factor affecting this result.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

806. Buchwald, R. Die Bildungsinteressen der 
deutschen Arbeiter. (The interests of the German 
workers for further education.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1934. Pp. 36. RM. 1.50.—An analysis of some 
statistical material from institutions of higher learning 
that have permitted workers to attend either in 
regular or special lecture courses.— K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

807. Calverton, V. T. The passing of the gods. 
New York: Scribner, 1934. Pp. 342. $3.00.—(Not 
seen). 

808. Carnovsky, L. A study of the relationship 
between reading interest and actual reading. Libr. 
Quart., 1933, 4, 76-110.—The author presents his 
data as suggestive rather than conclusive, and hopes 
it may be helpful in formulating hypotheses and new 
problems, and in indicating further lines of investiga- 
tion in the field of reading. Following a brief discus- 
sion of previous studies in this field, he presents the 
difficulties involved in measuring the factors which 
influence reading, and his methods of approach. His 
findings indicate that books of both high and low 
interest to all groups were widely read when their 
titles were widely advertised, were made readily 
accessible, were readable from the standpoint of style, 
and were written by reputableauthors. These factors, 
however, either combined or standing alone, were 
necessary if a book was to be widely read. He also 
found that sex differences in interest were carried 
over into actual reading, even though other factors 
were constant, and that women, in general, prefer the 
biographical form, regardless of content. His find- 
ings were based solely upon books, and do not in- 
clude newspaper and magazine reading.—M. Gifford 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

809. Chandler, A. R. Beauty and human nature. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. viii + 381. 
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This is the first book in English since Gordon's Z. pddag. Psychol., 1934, 35, 312-318.—As the smallest 


Esthetics which has attempted to survey rather organic social unit (Sosialeinheit), bringing human 
generally the field of the experimental as well as the beings together in the most intimate way possible, 
philosophical approaches to esthetics. There are the family is held responsible for the most decisive 


chapters on ‘‘Art, Beauty and Experience,"’ ‘Varieties and intense influences upon the life of a human being, 
of Esthetic Experience,"’ “‘The Pleasantness of Visual since he, at the moment of leaving the family circle 


Forms,’ ‘“‘The Expressiveness of Visual Forms,"’ for school and profession, bears already stamped 
‘The Pleasantness of Color,"’ ‘The Expressiveness of upon himself a number of definite traits. It corre- 
Colors,”’ Architecture," ‘“‘Sculpture,"’ “Pictorial sponds to the organic character of the family unit 
Art,”’ “The Elements of Music,"’ “‘The Structure of that the immediate educational event takes on all 
Music,”’ “The Expressiveness of Music,"’ ‘Rhythms importance rather than the systematical, methodical, 
of Speech,”’ “Language and Literature,” “‘Talent and and therefore intellectual, form of training. Various 
Genius The Artist and His Work,"’ and “Culture educational forces of the family are discussed, such 
and Appreciation.""—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). as the educational force of love in the family and the 


810. Claessens. A. Social attitudes towards war Cducational force of the contrast of generation and 


and peace. New York: Rand School Press, 1934. sex in the family.—W. Retts (Chicago). 
Pp. 15.—The author propounds the theory that war 815. Ellwood, C. A. The fundamental research in 
is inevitable. The general mechanism in the genesis educational sociology. /. educ. Soctol., 1934, 8, 4-11. 
~ the general war situation is social conditioning. “The plea of this paper is that the process of inter- 
lhe author cites the influence of parent upon child, learning should be recognized fully in educational 
the later influences of school, playmates, relatives, theory and that its exact nature and mode of opera- 
and other adults, and the more powerful stimulations _ tion be made the chief object of educational research, 
f our larger social environment, namely the impact more especially by educational sociologists.’’ Inter 
general education, the molding influence and learning is defined as learning from the experience of 
ropaganda of the press, radio, movies, etc. This others through social imagination and social sympa- 
rocess of social conditioning is reinforced by the thy.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 
onflict and struggle within our economic environ- 816. Fletcher, H. Loudness, pitch and the timbre 
ment. On the basis of such conditioning the psy- of musical tones and their relation to the intensity, 
chology of the average person is apt to be inherently the frequency and the overtone structure. J. acoust. 
warlike. The only way to prevent war is to condition Soc. Amer., 1934, 6, 59-69.—The three characteristics 
peace attitudes. The psy hological wing of the war of auditory sensation produced by a musical tone are 
against wal erates in the held of education and joudness, pitch, and timbre. Loudness depends prin- 
: 4, and its function is to create newer  cipally upon the intensity of the tone, but variations 
socia! attitudes t vard war and peace. The Socialist in frequency or overtone structure may cause loudness 
all lands is an inherent part of this changes. Pitch is related most directly to the fre- 
gra Smith (Clark). quency of the tone, however intensity and overtone 
Sil. Clark, R. Two successful oe in rudi- changes may alter the judgments of pitch. Timbre is 
mentary society. l. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 44-49. largely a function of the overtone structure, but here 
[he systems of self-government in operation at the also a one-to-one relationship is untrue, since differ- 
McDonogh School (Baltimore) and the George Junior ences in intensity and pitch may modify the timbre. 
Republi Freeville, N. Y.) are briefly considered PP. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 
and appr ved 1s W orkable plans for producing “‘hon- 817. Ford, C. A., & Balen, H. The effect of stop- 
rable” conduct.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, ping supervision of certain department of recreation 
Vetroit play areas upon the delinquency rates of older boys. 


812. Danner, W. M. The effect of auditory Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 639-640.—Abstract.—J. F. 


pacing on reading speed and comprehension. Psy- Dashiell (North Carolina). 
1934, 31, 606.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashtell 818. Frazer, J.G. The fear of the dead in primitive 


‘ ‘ r lin 
pera? entice religion. (Vol. 2.) London: MacMillan, 1934. Pp. 
813. Dumas, G. Le symbolisme dans la langue. 151. $4.00.—In this second series of six lectures, the 
Symbolism in language.) Kev. phil., 1934, 59, 5-38. author discusses a second method of dealing with the 
A symbol is a sensory object which is held as a dangerous spirits of the dead as practiced by primitive 
representation, through an imagined analogy, of peoples, namely, the use of force and fraud or decep- 


something which does not fall within the sensory tion. Lecture I recapituiates the previous lectures 
field. Symbolism in language has been brought about and discusses the use of force in driving away ghosts. 
through a slow penetration into consciousness of Lecture II discusses the method of barricading roads, 
forms without sensory content, in which the symbolic _ particularly by means of water, while the next lecture 
metaphors, which are the same in all languages, deals with the use of fire as a barrier. The fourth 
witness the objectivity and generality of the essential |ecture discusses the mutilation and maiming of the 
elements whereby the analogies areexpressed.— _M. H. bodies of the dead to prevent their return and the 
Piéron (Sorbonne). methods employed to destroy the spirits. The follow- 

814. Eckstein, L. Die erzieherischen Krifte der ing lecture deals with other devices to prevent the 
Familie. (The educational forces of the family.) return of ghosts, while the last lecture discusses the 
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destruction of the property of the dead as a means of 
removing inducements for their return, with some 
elaboration of the economic aspects:of this custom. 
Each lecture is illustrated with examples drawn from 
various primitive peoples. Numerous references are 
quoted and the book is indexed.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

819. Fréschels, E., Hajek, L.. & Weiss, D. Unter- 
suchungsmethoden der Stimme und Sprache. (Meth- 
ods for the investigation of voice and speech.) Handb. 
biol. ArbMeth., 1933, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1383-1540.—A 
detailed description of methods to measure al! phe- 
nomena related to speaking and singing. Only those 
methods which scientific experience has shown to be 
reliable and practical are considered. Emphasis is 
laid upon the distinction between research methods 
and experiments designed to demonstrate known 
relationships or phenomena. A great discrepancy 
exists between theoretical phonetics and the practical 
application of its results; the finer the registration 
apparatus, the more pronounced are the individual 
and exceptional characteristics making the recogni- 
tion of the general and typical correlates more difficult. 
The subject matter of the article is classified methodo- 
logically and not historically.—Z. Piotrowski (Colum- 
bia). 

820. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Quelques re- 
cherches sur la nature des voyelles. (Researches on 
the nature of vowels.) Rev. Acoust., 1933, 2, 169-189. 

The structure or the aspect of each vowel, as it is 
presented by the oscillogram, depends not only upon 
its harmonic character but especially on the respec- 
tive values of the phases of the different components 
at the beginning of the period. So far as the influence 
of the fundamental tone on the structure is concerned, 
it is noted that each time that this tone departs from 
the normal voice tone, whether the former rises or 
falls, the curve is simplified and approaches more and 


more nearly a sinusoidal form.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 
821. Gerberich, J. R., & Jamison, A.W. Measure- 


ment of attitude changes during an introductory 
course in college sociology. J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 
116-124.—“‘An attitude-reaction test consisting of 75 
items of a sociological nature was given to 60 Uni- 
versity of Arkansas students in the introductory 
sociology course both at the start and at the close of 
the semester.’’ ‘‘A significant decrease in indecision 
was accompanied by a strong but not reliable tendency 
toward greater decisiveness of final response.’’ Results 
indicated high probability of a final attitude less 
conservative than the initial expression.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 


822. Gertz, E. An investigation on speed and 
quality standards for ability in handwriting. Acta 
Univ. lund., 1934, Avd. 1, 30, No. 4. Pp. 100.—This 
investigation was carried out in the elementary schools 
at Malmo and Lund, Sweden. The frequencies for 


the rate of writing, expressed in the number of letters 
written in one minute, exhibit, on the whole, a normal 
distribution. 
of the boys. 


The rate of the girls is higher than that 
The results of two handwriting tests 
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made at different times show that the rate of hand- 
writing, in spite of the directions being the same, 
varies considerably from one occasion to the other. 
The increase in the rate of handwriting from Grade I 
to Grade II is about 60%. The least increase is found 
from Grade VI to Grade VII. The difference in the 
rate of handwriting between different groups of the 
same grade was showr to be significant, provided the 
instruction had been the same in all groups and that 
other constitutional factors of teachers and pupils 
had been uniform. The rate of handwriting was 
proved to be dependent on the composition of the 
selection with respect to long or short words. The 
number of quality norms for handwriting was set 
at 7, in agreement with the 7-graded scale of marks 
used in the schools. The quality norms for the respec 
tive grades increased progressively from Grade I to 
Grade VII. The quality of the handwriting of the 
girls is considerably better than that of the boys 
R. Smith (Clark 


823. Glover, E., & Ginsberg, M. A symposium on 
the psychology of peace and war. Bri me: 


Psychol., 1934, 14, 274—293.—Glov er takes the point 
of view that the solution of the problem of war and 
peace rests upon a more thorough know ledge of un 
conscious processes within the individual than we now 
possess. Little can be achieved by sociology "peal 
we know more of the sociology of the first five years of 
life. ‘‘The energies of pacifism are derived from the 
same sources as the energies which let loose war.” 


Ginsberg points out two types of sociological discus- 


sion attempting to understand war, first, studies of 


societal evolution, exemplified by Herbert Spencer, 
and second, studies of more detailed factors, such as 
population pressure and the desire for new n arkets 
The psy hology of motivation al plied i in suc * studies 
has commonly been developed ad hoc. It is urged 
that a satisfactory psychology must be sociological 


not only the repressed 


War as an institu- 
ounted for 


' 


it is important to understand 
but also the repressing 
tionalized form of behavior cannot be a 
by psychology alone. There 
Rickman, and a reply by 
(Stanford 

824. Glueck, S., & Glueck, E. T. Five hundred 
delinquent women. New York: Knopf, 1934. Pp 
xxiv + 539. $5.00.—A study of the background 
correctional treatment and post-correctional behavior 
of 500 women sentenced by Massa 
the Reformatory for Women. The growth and con- 
temporary status of the institution are described. The 
women showed early evidence of delinquent tenden 
cies, with sexual misconduct the most common offense 
The majority of them showed diff ae of adjust- 
ment to institutional life. Three fourths recidivated 
during the five-year period after expiration of sen- 
tence, though there was some upward trend with 
time; reformation seemed to depend on both an inner 
disposition toward improvement and favorable outer 
circumstances. Suggestions are made for prediction 
of recidivism and for treatment methods An 
used. — 
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825. Gundlach, R.H. An analysis of some musical 
factors determining the mood characteristics of music. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 592-593.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

826. Hall, C. The instability of post-war mar- 
riages. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 523-530.—Inspec- 
tion of the marriage and divorce statistics for the 
United States for the ten-year period 1922-1931 
reveals the fact that marriages contracted about 1920 
resulted in a proportionally larger number of divorces 
in subsequent years than for other groups comparable 
as to length of marriage or date of divorce. The data 
were corrected both for the number of marriages 
during the years in question and the increasing divorce 
rate he writer suggests reasons why the effect of 
the war might be in the direction of increasing the 
instability of marriages contracted in the post-war 
period.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

827. Harris, D. Age and occupational factors in 
the residential propinquity of couples applying for 
marriage licenses. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 641-642. 

Abstract !. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

828. Hart, H. C., & Fuller, M. W., & Lusby, W. S. 
A precision study of piano touch and tone. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1934, 6, 80-94.—‘'The loudness and tone 
quality of a piano note are determined by the motion 
of the hammer at the time of its impact with the 
string—theoretically, by its velocity, acceleration and 
higher time derivatives. Practically, due to the great 
rigidity of the hammer shank, the influence of the 
acceleration and higher derivatives is negligible. This 
study presents exact quantitative confirmation of the 
findings of other investigators that the loudness and 
tone of a piano note are uniquely determined by the 
velocity of the hammer at the time of impact with the 
string.” ’. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


ng a 

829. Heindl,R. Das Weibals Mirderin. (Women 
as murderers Arch. Krim. Anthrop., 1934, 95, 
61-63.—Heind! finds from the German criminal 


cs of recent years that all women murderers 
who operated alone made use of poison. In cases in 
which a revolver, knife, etc., was used, there was 
always a male accomplice.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

830. Hellwig, A. Unzulangliche Ermittlungen. 

Insufficient verification.) Krim. Mh., 1934, 8, 226—- 
229.—This analysis of a case concerning alleged 
attacks on a ten- and an eleven-year-old girl by an 
old man brings out the laxity in taking the evidence; 
the insufficiency of the investigation; the vitiation of 
the inferences by prejudices and assumptions; and the 
unreliability of the children’s testimony. The older 
girl gave whatever answer she thought was expected, 
and her behavior gave no clue as to the truth or 
falsity of her testimony. Apparently she regarded 
all her contradictory statements as true, or at least 
she was not conscious of lying.— _M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

831. Huhner, M. Absence of pleasure in the female 
during sexual intercourse. Amer. Med., 1933, 522- 
528.—A discussion of the psychology and physiology 
of coitus with emphasis on the factors responsible for 
frigidity and their treatment. The normal orgasm 
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is a necessary part of coitus for both psychological 
and physiological reasons. It is attained far more 
frequently in the emotionally stable as compared to 
psychoneurotics.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

832. Hussa, R. 400 Jugendliche. (400 youths.) 
Zsch. f. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 163-172.—Statistical 
analysis of the records of 400 youths in prison at 
Graz yields the following findings. Towns produce 
more criminals than rural districts. Crimes against 
property occur mainly in large towns, offenses against 
official regulations in industrial towns, and incen- 
diarism and moral offenses chiefly in rural communi- 
ties. An inverse correlation obtains between crime 
and degree of skill in labor, and between crime and 
amount of education. Compared with adults youths 
show a larger proportion of thefts and moral crimes. 
The younger the prisoner the greater is the likelihood 
of the incarceration being effective. If puberty is a 
factor, as in moral offenders, the prognosis is good. 
Crimes against property usually begin early in life 
and recur. Immediately following release the offense 
may be repeated. These are due to a chronic asocial 
attitude which is apt to persist in spite of punishment. 
—M. Lee (Chicago). 

833. Kappers, C. U. A., & Parr, L. W. An intro- 
duction to the anthropology of the Near East in 
ancient and recent times. New York: Van Riemsdyck, 
1934. Pp. 200. $9.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

834. Kinberg, O. Mord 4 eget barn beganget av 
kvinna i tilstind av higgradig psykologisk missan- 
passning. (Murder of her own child committed by a 
woman in a state of extreme psychological maladjust- 
ment.) Svenska Laékartidn., 1934, 31, 969-987.—The 
second report in a series of extensive case histories 
from the Legal Psychiatric Clinic of Stockholm.— 
V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

835. Kinder, E. F. Some results of performance 
tests with a group of West-African negro children. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 628-629.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

836. Koga, Y. Kyogi ni taisuru iken no hyotei. 
(Measurement of attitude and opinions towards 
sports.) Jap. appl. Psychol. Stud., 1934, 2, 255-271. 
—Statistical observation of attitude and opinions for 
and against sports.—R. Xuroda (Keijo). 

837. Lazarsfeld, S. Rhythm of life. New York: 
Greenberg, 1934. Pp. xv +329. $5.00.—The author 
seeks to “find practical means to a more harmonious 
and richer sex life, particularly in the marriage rela- 
tion’’; she emphasizes the fact that this is the first 
book on the subject that is written from a woman’s 
point of view and is not directed against man. It 
gives the results of experimental work in a bureau of 
written consultation on its marital advice for women, 
together with “‘findings of scientific research’’ so far 
as they relate tothe problem. After giving a historical 
sketch of the development of marriage and informing 
the reader of the physiological facts of sexual life, the 
author discusses the current attitude toward sex. She 
attacks its degradation of woman, which she explains 
in terms of man’s basic feeling of physical inferiority ; 
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and its fetish character, which she accounts for in 
terms of over-compensation. There are several 
chapters aimed to point ways to greater sexual joy 
and adjustment. These stress physical and psychic 
attitudes toward and during sexual expression, 
methods of enriching woman's personality in order 
to make her less dependent, and suggestions for 
attaining sexual adjustment in monogamous marriage. 
The final chapter is a study of specific cases dealt 
with in the bureau. There is a bibliography of 3 
pages.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

838. Legriin, A. Uber die Linksschrift eines 
einarmigen Schiilers. (The left-handed penmanship 
of a boy with only one arm.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1934, 35, 371-373.—Reports on the penmanship of 
a twelve-year-old boy who had lost his right arm at 
the age of four. The boy’s penmanship was poor and 
awkward if pursued in the usual manner; if, however, 
the boy was permitted to use his method of writing 
upside down, i.e., beginning at the lower right corner 
with the letters standing on their heads and putting 
the lines on top of each other, he succeeded in produc- 
ing a neat, swift sample of handwriting. Even in 
copying written words from the blackboard he would 
use his method of transferring normally appearing 
letters into an upside-down position. Since in his 
school environment the boy had never found any 
encouragement to write in this manner, the author is 
at a loss in explaining the mental processes which 
led the boy to the development of this unusual method 
of writing.—W. Resttz (Chicago). 

839. Leonhardt, C. Kritik der psychologischen 
Beweisfiihrung. (Criticism of psychological evi- 
dence.) Mschr. KrimPsychol., 1934, 25, 114-121.— 
Leonhardt defends his method of psychological evalu- 
ation of emotional symptoms and reactions of the 
defendant in criminal trials. Discussing the im- 
portance of psychological evidence, he advocates 
psychological training of judges, attorneys and police 
officers, and the introduction of photographic and 
phonetic devices for the accurate registration of the 
trial-procedure. Bibliography.—W. Beck (Boston, 
Mass. ) 


840. Maller, J.B. Delinquency areas in New York 
City. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 640-641.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


841. Masson-Oursel, P. L’experience indienne de 
la spiritualité. (The Indian experience in spirituality. ) 
Scientia, Bologna, 1934, 56, 273-278.—There are two 
factors which have given rise to a conception of the 
spirit in a specifically Indian sense—the practice of 
Yoga, and Buddhistic intellectualism. The Yogi 
isanesthetic. The real policy of Yoga is not different 
from the Brahman centralization of functions in the 
heart and identity of the human heart with the 
cosmic heart. The Buddhists believe that misery 
comes from ignorance. The experience of the Yogis 
and the Buddhists are distinct, yet parallel. The 
first has affected the second. There are as many 
Buddhistic Yogis as there are kinds of Buddhism. 
There are a number of emotional and physical features 
in these Indian religions, and their purpose is to 
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realize the spirit. Since the development of long but 
continuous meditation by Fichte and Novalis, the 
Indian methodology has seemed less strange to us. 
L. S. Selling (Eloise Hospital). 

842. McClusky, H. Y. An experiment on the 
influence of preliminary skimming on reading. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 521-529.—It is found that 
preliminary skimming accelerates the rate of normal 
reading by university sophomores in a large majority 
of cases. In a few cases skimming interferes. The 
conclusions apply primarily to subject matter for 
which the reader possesses a background of opinion 
and knowledge. Interpretations of the results are 
given.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri) 


843. Meister, O. Justizirrtum und Arbeitspsy- 
chologie. (Legal mistakes and industrial psychology 
Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 171-173.—Industrial 
psychology is considered of distinct help in industria! 
case court decisions. Psychotechnologists may well 
serve as expert witnesses for the good of all concerned. 

H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


844. Michel, R. Die Kriminalitat der Jugend- 
lichen. (The criminality of youths.) Zsch. f. Jugendk 
1934, 4, 154-163.—The criminality curve for youths 
rose even more sharply than that for adults in the 
post-war years. A study of the 309 young men and 
girls in the prison in Graz during 1929, 1930 and 1931 
revealed many factors, both exogenous and endo- 
genous, underlying their behavior. The majority 
had lacked any good parental influence, had had only 
a short time at school, were retarded in development 
mentally and physically, and unstable emotionally 
or abnormally lacking in feeling. Two groups can be 
distinguished, those of low mental level who do not 
fully comprehend their crime and those of psycho- 
pathic constitution whose deceitfulness, instability 
and absence of ethical ideas was apparent early in 
life and who are not apt to be changed by education 
during commitment. These two groups should not 
be incarcerated together.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

845. Miroglio, A., & Miroglio, J. D. Réfiexion 
sur: ‘‘Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion.” 
(Reflections on ‘“‘The two sources of ethics and re- 
ligion.””) Rev. phil., 1934, 59, 50-103.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

846. Molhant, M. Contribution a l’étude des 
troubles du langage. (Contribution to the study of 
language disorders.) Hyg. ment., 1934, 19, No. 
Stammering is an expression of a biological, cortical 
reflex disturbance acting on the language motor center 
which has been weakened or rendered unstable in 
respect to its autonomic regulatory activity. This 
disequilibrium causes a central interruption in the 
equilibrium of the opposing processes of cortical 
excitation and inhibition which the higher psycho- 
logical activities bring about.—M. H. Ptéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

847. Moon, R.O. Medicine and mysticism. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1934. Pp. 57. $1.00.—The 
early history of medicine is one of magic and super- 
stition, and its whole history is marked by periods 
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of accentuated interest in mysticism. Mysticism in 
essence is a negation of true knowledge and is opposed 
to scientific advancement. Medical history shows 
progress or stagnation in conjunction with the intel- 
lectual as opposed to the mystical activity of the 
times. Elements of mysticism are found in the 
writings of all great geniuses, and these not only reflect 
the contemporary thought but give rise to an appre- 
ciation of their effect upon posterity. Mystical and 


semi-mystical tendencies in the thinking of many 


great intellectual leaders—Plotinus, Plato, Aristotle, 
Galen, Pythagoras, Vesalius, Paracelsus, Von Hal- 
mont, Cardan, Fludd, Stahl, Schelling, Oken, Mead, 
Whytt, Nicholls, Berkeley, Harvey and others—are 


discussed and their influence upon medical progress 

is indicated.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
848. Morgan, W. L., & Leahy, A. M. The cultural 

content of general interest magazines. J. educ. 


Psychol., 1934, 25, 530-536.—On the basis of the 
judgments of 25 men and 25 women the “cultural 
content ratings’’ and “‘cultural-weights” of 74 maga- 


The rating technique and the 
together with the 


determined. 
magazines are given, 


zines are 
names of the 


data on each magazine.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 
849. Nedeljkovié, D. EtnopsiholoSki elementi 
lokalnog akcenta juZnosrbijanske umetnosti. (Eth- 


al elements of local accent in the art of 
Sout! Contr. Phil. Ethnopsychol., Skoplie, 
1931, No. 3.—The author analyzes the works of a 
group of painters and those of a poet from the south- 


nopsychologi« 
ern Serbia 


ern part of Serbia. Several mental traits have been 
drawn from this analysis. On the one hand there is 
the trait of violence which is characteristic of the 
Dinaric type; on the other, some traits that are 
characteristic of the southern type (a variety of the 
central Balkanic type) have been distinguished: 
enthusiasm for work and creation, knowing one’s 
limits, sensory acuity, tenderness for the native soil, 
sense of brotherhood with everything human, derision 
of the supernatural, and appreciation of work above 
all.—B. P. Stevanovic (Beograd University, Jugo- 
slavia 

850. Nelson, J. F. Leisure-time interests and 
activities of business girls: a research study. New 
York: Woman's Press, 1934. Pp. 113. $.75.—The 
aim of the project the results of which are reported 


here was to elicit information concerning leisure time, 
to investigate the effect of a camp experience on 
subsequent use of leisure time, and to study the camp 
experience in terms of its relation to the expressed 
interests of the girls. Lithoprinted.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh 

851. Ottenheimer, H. Sozialpidagogik im Straf- 
volizug. (Sociological pedagogy in penology.) Ber- 
lin: Heymann, 1931. Pp. 114.—This monograph 
traces the recent development of the concept and 
practice of re-education of criminals.— K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 


852. Peterson, J. 
viewpoint. Peabody 


Justice from a psychological 
Reflector, 1934, 7, 174.—The 


author discusses the evolution of the concept of 
justice. W. W. 


Willoughby, in his Social Justice 
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(1900), attempted to show that in the modern sense 
mercy cannot go beyond justice. While results are 
usually more objective and more easily measured than 
intentions or motives, or than effort put forth, yet 
each of these methods of rating has some merits 
worthy of note. Willoughby finds them all, even when 
taken together, inadequate, and suggests needs as a 
criterion, interpreted so that the future good of the 
individual as well as suitable returns to society will 
receive consideration. Psychologists would agree on 
this point and start ‘‘rewarding”’ before birth. They 
consider inadequate any system of reward that is 
based only on what one has done, has intended to do, 
has tried to do, etc. We cannot at present hold the 
individual responsible in the old retributive sense for 
what he received by heredity or for what his environ- 
ment and opportunities were, but in the modern sense 
we actually hold all individuals responsible, reward- 
ing or restraining according to what is their own or 
society's own good. Whether we do it effectively is 
of course a question that constantly needs investiga- 
tion. Careful checking up immediately upon results 
of efforts in learning is one of the best means known 
of making it effective. Thus we do not deny, but 
would emphasize, the responsibility of everyone, even 
the infant and the idiot, but jointly with that of 
society. — R. Smith (Clark). 

853. Petrullo, V. The diabolic root. (A study of 
peyotism, the new Indian religion, among the Dela- 
wares.) Philadelphia: Univ. Penn. Press, 1934. 
Pp. 185. $2.00.—This new Indian religion is based 
on revelations experienced from eating the intoxicat- 
ing cactus, peyote. The Indians have discovered in 
this plant a spiritual escape from racial oppression 
and extinction. In spite of the efforts of government 
officials, the cult has spread among the Indians as 
far north as the Canadian border. The book deals 
particularly with the conversion of the Delawares 
around 1880. The author describes the peyote rites 
(which he has witnessed), the effects on the Indian 
mind, and the significance of the new faith to the 
social consciousness of the Indian.—A. B. Hunter 


(Clark). 
854. Polke, —. Der Massenmirder Denke. (The 


mass-murderer Denke.) Arch. Krim. Anthrop., 
1934, 95, 8-30.—The motive in these 30 murders, 
extending over a period of 30 years, was probably 
cannibalism. A farm laborer and formerly a butcher’s 
helper, the man was regarded as a harmless, eccentric 
recluse, excessively fond of meat. Even the other 
persons in the house had no suspicions of him. He 
committed suicide when arrested on the evidence of 
an intended victim. In his room were found tubs of 
cooked and pickled human flesh and large collections 
of human bones. The skin had been made into shoe 
strings, belts and suspenders. He kept a list of the 
weight of his victims. The case is considered one of 
schizophrenia.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


855. Riese, W. Das Triebverbrechen. (The im- 
pulsive crime.) Bern: Huber, 1933, Pp. 136.—The 
author discusses the question of responsibility in 
cases of crimes that were the outcome of strong 




















emotions and especially of the sexual drive. On 
account of the difficulty of forming a judgment about 
the motivation of the criminal one should rely upon 
objective evidence.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

856. Schmalhausen, S. D. The new road to prog- 
ress. New York: Falcon Press, 1934. Pp. xi + 409. 
$3.00.—A discussion of psychology and psychotherapy 
from the economic and social viewpoint. The author 
holds that “social sanity is the prerequisite of indi- 
vidual sanity and . . . that a mind cannot be normal 

. when the socio-economic system within which 
it must function is itself abnormal. . . . The bour- 
geois therapies . . . must be conceived as symptom 
therapies of small therapeutic importance in a dis- 
integrating social order.’’ ‘‘Communism is the one 
adequate psychotherapy.”—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

857. Schuwer, C. La vie esthétique et le probléme 
de la connaissance. (The esthetic life and the 
problem of knowledge.) Rev. phil., 1934, 59, 364-394. 
—The author, starting from data which seem to 
indicate that the primary attitude of the human mind 
in respect to the universe is a realistic one and that 
primitive art has always banned all distinction be- 
tween the real and the imaginary, has formulated the 
problem as to which of the two liberating mental 
factors, the esthetic or the intellectual (which have 
brought about civilization), has antedated the other. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

858. Seelig, E. Die Kurve sinkt. (The curve 
sinks.) Z. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 172-177.—Theapparent 
statistical decrease in juvenile crime in 1932 is shown 
to be fictitious. Because of the lower birth rate after 
the war there were in that year actually fewer youths, 
and likewise more use was made of the conditionally 
suspended sentence.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

859. Segall, J. L. Sex life in America. New 
York, Bernard Marks, 1934. Pp. 288. $2.50.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

860. Smirnova, A. M. [Pathogenesis, treatment 
and prophylaxis of stuttering in children of school 
age. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 1934, 3, No. 7, 74~-94.—In 
analyzing data from the investigation of 100 stutterers 
from 7 to 16 years, the author shows that stuttering 
is not a separate disease but is a display of neurosis 
sui generis, based on the general complex personality 
with its evolution, surroundings, the state of the 
nervous system, motor capacity, character, etc. The 
mechanism of stuttering has different interpretations. 
The organic cases of stuttering are consequences of 
structural changes in the central nervous system. 
The non-organic cases the author treats as instances 
of the mechanism of too wide an irradiation in the 
organism of external impulses. The irritations re- 
ceived from the outer world can be limited and 
differentiated by one subject, while another may 
not differentiate and divide the received impulses, 
which evoke too many responses or a general excita- 
tion. A question put to a neurotic child sometimes 
evokes blushing, sweating, superfluous movements, 
doubt about the right answer, and a mass of other 
displays inhibiting the action of speech. Speech, 
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being the most subtle and complete of movements, 
is the most delicate of them. Disordered speech- 
movements are not only the result of inferiority of 
the speech centers and conducting pathways, and 
disorder in their interrelations, but also the result of 
an instability of the organism, as a product of definite 
conditions of evolution and outer and inner experience. 
The early culture of speech and sound education is a 
prophylactic measure. The treatment of stuttering 
must begin early in special schools and kindergartens. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

861. Stanton, H. M. Predicting musical progress. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 632-633.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


862. Starch, D., & Barton, R. Faith, fear and for- 
tunes. New York: R. R. Smith, 1934. Pp. 226. $2.00. 
—The aim of this book is to point out factors that 
have been of importance in causing the great depres- 
sion. ‘‘Depressions are preceded by booms, and booms 
are caused ultimately and chiefly by acquisitive traits, 
by the power of the ‘I want’ coupled with mob psy- 
chology.’’ In order to effect a permanent cure for de- 
pressions, we must control booms and national psy- 
chology. In checking booms the following should be 
considered: (1) mass education in psycho-economic 
principles, (2) a supreme economic council of 75 men 
and women representing business, labor, economics, 
psychology and law, (3) limiting value of collateral 
and speculative loans, (4) higher standards for banks, 
(5) privately planned cooperation in management, 
(6) creating new things to do, and (7) thinkers in 
every business. Angell, Scott, Seashore, Terman and 
Thorndike are psychologists suggested for the su- 
preme economic council. The psychology of the new 
deal and the need for a new science of “‘psycho- 
economics” are also considered. Forecasts of business 
changes are no better than chance due to (1) “‘acts of 
God” (droughts, famines, political upheavals, catas- 
trophes, etc.) and (2) mass psychology, emotion, 
thinking, action and imitation.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


863. Strong, E.K. The second-generation Japan- 
ese problem. Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1934. Pp. viii + 292. $3.25.—A study of the 
educational and occupational opportunities offered to 
American citizens of Japanese origin. The general con- 
clusions of three monographs on this subject published 
separately by the same publishers are presented in this 
volume. After the historical setting and the nature of 
race prejudice as bearing upon the present problem 
are discussed, the vital statistics, physical and mental 
ability, education, occupation, and vocational oppor- 
tunities of the Japanese, particularly the second- 
generation group, are presented. The author sums up 
his findings in a chapter on Economic Outlook. He 
feels that the crux of the Japanese-American problem 
lies in the answer to three questions: ‘‘Will the whites 
radically change their conception of the Japanese as 
time goes on? If so, how rapidly will such a change 
take place? And, finally, how far will such a change 
go?”” The answers to these questions depend largely 
on how the second generation of Japanese conduct 
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themselves and how the Japanese in Japan conduct 
themselves. Numerous tables.—D. Shakow (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

864. Sullinger, T. E. Research in community life. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 94-98.—The social survey 
should be concerned with all aspects of the com- 
munity, whether economic, political, social, ethical, 
religious, historical, or educational, and especially 
with the interrelations of these factors and their rela- 
tions to the whole situation. The author describes 
a series of social maps which illustrate the interplay 
of these social factors in the city of Omaha.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

865. Takeda,T. On the drawing of children. /ap. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 217-226.-—An experimental study 
on the drawing of about 50 children from 4 to 7 years 
ol age Che author points out that children have a 
tendency to express an object in its whole feature, 
drawing orthoscopically its contour; perspective draw- 
ing is partially added in the course of the develop- 


ment.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
866. Tani, S. Hanzai shonen no kosei chosa 
sairon. (Further contribution to individuality tests 


of juvenile delinquents.) Jap. appl. Psychol. Stud., 
1934, 2, 197-232.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


867. Tiffin, J. Simultaneous records of eye move- 
ments and the voice in oral reading. Science, 1934, 
80, 430-431.—By use of an oscillograph which photo- 
graphs the sound wave of the voice on the same film 
receiving the eye movement records, simultaneous 
records of both processes are obtained. From this 
combined record the validity of eye movements as a 
diagnostic tool in reading difficulties may be more 
thoroughly examined. A sample record is presented 
and analyzed.— P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

868. Tramer, M. Lebensschicksal eines jugend- 
lichen Rechtsbrechers. (Life of a young law-breaker. ) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 66-68.—A youth who has 
reached puberty under unfavorable family and educa- 
tional circumstances develops in the stress of this 
period difficult characteristics and commits serious 
misdemeanors: lying, thieving, vagabonding. Despite 
these offenses psychiatric advice was against institu- 
tional measures. On completing the first phase of 
puberty (17th-18th year) the boy’s character became 
favorably stabilized, so that he was able to take a 
useful place J.J. Carison (Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
N. } 


869. Troj, F. O muzitkoj osetijivosti JuZnosrbi- 
janaca, Sumadinaca i Crmogoraca. (The musical 
sensitivity of South-Serbians, Shumadians and Mon- 
tenegrins.) Contr. Phil. Ethnopsychol., Skoplje, 1931, 
No. 1.—Experiments were carried out on 265 inhabit- 
ants of the southern, 126 of the western part of Serbia, 
and on 134 inhabitants of Montenegro. The author 
assumed that musical sensitivity could be measured 
by measuring the amount of attention diverted by 
music from some other mental work performed 
simultaneously. At first simple reactions to tactile 
stimuli, then reactions with simultaneous listening to 
some local music from gramophone disks were em- 
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ployed. Reaction times in the two performances were 
compared, and it was concluded that the influence of 
music prolonged the reaction in the first group 
87.33%, in the second 27.24%, and in the third 
13.97%; the further conclusion being that the amounts 
of these prolongations express the relative musical 
sensitivity of the respective population groups.— 
B. P. Stevanovic (Beograd University, Jugoslavia). 

870. Ueno, Y. Hito wa rieki nashini hataraku ka? 
(Do people work without profit?) Jap. appl. Psychol. 
Stud., 1934, 2, 143-155.—True cultural endeavor can 
never be realized as long as people work for the sake 
of pecuniary profit. Freedom of work, true self- 
realization and all proper activities of humanity 
appear only when people work apart from money 
matters.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

871. Unwin, J. D. Sex and culture. New York: 
Oxford, 1934. Pp. 699. $12.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

872. Vogel, R. O. Fahrende Brenner. (Wander- 
ing incendiaries.) Krim. Mh., 1934, 8, 220—226.— 
This problem has scarcely been touched. Vogel dis- 
cusses the different types of wandering and traveling 
incendiaries and gives illustrative cases. The most 
important group—and a distinct anthropological type 
—are the tramps. Old and physically worn out 
tramps often set a fire as a method of assuring them- 
selves of care (in jail). As incendiarism requires no 
mental or physical capabilities and no preparation, 
it is a crime particularly adapted to the mentally 
and physically feeble. Erotic motives play a larger 
role than is generally assumed. Other motives are 
the superstitions peculiar to wandering foik and 
revenge for being refused lodging. Since the war, 
however, a new type of tramps has appeared in Ger- 
many and Austria—men embittered by misfortune. 
Their attitudes are closely allied with criminality and 
have a special importance for incendiarism. Other 
types of traveling incendiaries are murderers who 
thus destroy evidence of their crimes; roving bands 
who plan to salvage something from the ruins; and 
traveling salesmen who destroy factories in the hope 
of later selling new machinery to the owners.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

873. Wellek, A. Der Raum in der Musik. (Space 
in music.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 91, 396-443.— 
The author puts to himself the problem of analysis 
of the various theories of space perception as charac- 
teristic of tone quality that have been advanced by 
Kurth, Nadel, Diirckheim, and others. He is himself 
of the opinion that there are three dimensions in the 
hearing field: (1) a hearing space, in which the ear 
orients sound in space; (2) a tone space, a somewhat 
uncertain scheme of three dimensions—a vertical, the 
high-low of tone quality; a horizontal, determined by 
the time element; and a depth, an uncertain dimen- 
sion not clearly pronounced in personal experience; 
(3) the music space, dependent upon (1) and (2), but 
differentiated from them by being grounded in the 
feeling tone which is aroused by them. The article 
has a bibliography appended.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 
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874. Whisler, L. D. Multiple-factor analysis of 
generalized attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 283- 
297.—The Thurstone multiple-factor technique is 
applied to a questionnaire of 63 items (31 of which 
are reported) which were chosen in an attempt to 
get at ‘‘generalized”’ attitudes. The weights given 
to each of the 31 items in the first six possible factors 
are reported. These factors (as determined by the 
questions given greatest weight) are: social ethics or 
responsibility; social participation and dominance; 
intellectual and competitive interest; mechanical and 
political interests; superficiality; and self-interest. 
The naming of these factors is in many cases un- 
certain. The writer suggests the relation of certain 
factors to cultural institutions or associations.—E. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 

875. Willoughby, R. R. Neuroticism in marriage: 
II. The incidence of neuroticism (continued). J. soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 5, 467-499.—Detailed analysis of 
results from 160 married couples who filled out 
Thurstone Personality Schedules. (Cf. previous 
study for methods, etc.) This report contains a 
detailed comparison of the husbands and wives and 
control groups of students on each individual question. 
The results are grouped into six categories, fantasy 
(previously reported), social, physical, parental, 
extroversion, and sex. Consideration of the categories 
as units shows the students more poorly adjusted in 
sex, but better adjusted in parental attitudes than 
married people, and married women less well adjusted 
socially. Within the categories it is possible to find 
qualitatively certain constellations. Thus, male 
students have greater social interest, show compensa- 
tory aggressiveness, and have less fear of criticism 
than husbands; the latter in turn have less fear of 
criticism and more self-control than the wives. The 
large incidence of items in the social and fantasy 
categories makes accurate comparison difficult. 
Rankings show, nevertheless, similarity between male 
and female students, and husbands and wives, and 
somewhat less similarity between male students and 
husbands, and female students and wives.—E. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 

876. Wilson, D.P. Psychological factors in malad- 
justed marriages: an analysis of two thousand con- 
secutive clients. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 588.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

877. Wilson, R. T. Delinquency areas in San 
José. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 588-589.—Abstract.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

878. Winckelmann, W. Beobachtungen an 50 
Mérderinnen in der Strafanstalt zu Jauer. (Observa- 
tions on 50 murderesses in the penitentiary at Jauer.) 
Berlin: Schétz, 1934. Pp. 34.—The biological and 
sociological factors in the background of the inmates 
are discussed and related to the motivation of their 
crimes and their present attitudes. Several conclu- 
sions are arrived at in regard to court procedure and 
punishment.— K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

879. Wolfe, W. B. A woman’s best years. New 
York: Long & Smith, 1934. Pp. 268. $2.25.—A 
popularly written volume addressed to the woman 
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of forty, suggesting attitudes and courses of action 
likely to lead to the fullest and happiest middle age. 
There are chapters on care of the body, sex life, 
family relationships, work and play, religion, and 
“affrmation.”” The author deals fully with such 
controversial topics as divorce, adultery, homosexu- 
ality, gigolos, traditions about the menopause, and 
the feminine attitude toward life in general.— R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

880. Young, K. An introductory sociology. New 
York: American Book, 1934. Pp. xxiv + 615. 
Sociology, according to the author, deals with ‘‘the 
behavior of men in groups.”’ Strictly speaking it is 
“the study of the non-economic and non-political 
behavior of men, with particular reference to groups, 
their interrelations and basic processes, their culture, 
and to personality as it is influenced by social inter- 


” 


action.”’ This social-psychological viewpoint domi- 
nates the first part of the book, which concerns groups, 
culture, and personality. Part I is divided into 


chapters on the forms of group life; the nature of 
culture; how culture grows and changes; original 
nature, heredity and environment; personality; and 
the expanding world of interactions. The four other 
parts of the book, which are less psychological in 
nature, deal with geography, race and population 
societal organization and culture; fundamental 
processes of interaction; and phases of social control. 
— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
[See also abstracts 500, 513, 556, 559, 560, 563, 618, 
669, 670, 699, 748, 750, 768, 774, 896, 931, 942, 949, 
998, 1001, 1007, 1008. ) 
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881. Beinhoff, W. Hilfsmittel beim Zweihand- 
priifer. (Aids in using the miniature lathe test. 
Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 254-255.—The minia- 
ture lathe test was found too difficult for 14-year-olds. 
Some modifications of the usual procedure were 
developed which made the test of use for young 
applicants.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 

882. Berman, I. R., Darley, J. G., & Paterson, 
D.G. Vocational interest scales. Bull. Employment 
Stabilization Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 3, 215- 
245.—Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank was given 
to employed and unemployed individuals. Results 
for vocations for which scoring keys were available 
tended to validate Strong’s results. A sample of 
workers was taken with the occupations represented 
in the same proportion as they exist in the total em- 
ployed population of Minneapolis. The clerical 
pattern of interests appears to be rather common in 
this population, whereas the patterns for the profes- 
sional fields, especially the scientific, are not present 
in the general population. By converting to terms of 
mean scores it is possible to use the patterns some- 
what lower in the occupational scale and evaluate 
them in terms of deviation from people in general. 
Vocational interests seldom seem to be related to 
unemployment. The relation of intelligence and 
interest is somewhat equivocal. Somewhat similar 
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results were obtained with Manson's and Hepner’s 
vocational interest blanks.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

883. Chase, W. P., & Darley, J.G. Age changes 
and occupational test scores among clerical workers. 
Employment Stabilisation Res. Inst., Univ. 
Minn., 1934, 4, 15-23.—Employed and unemployed 
male and female clerical workers, divided into five 
age groups ranging from 20 to 72 years, were given a 


pn 
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battery of occupational tests and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. Individual differences are 
found to be more marked than age differences. It is 


suggested that generalizations about age and efficiency 
basis for decisions in personnel practice are 
erroneous !. Steinberg (Columbia). 


884. Cleeton, G. V., & Mason, C. W. Executive 


as the 


ability, its discovery and development. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1934. Pp. 183 + 
appendix of 7 tests. $2.50.—Discusses various defini- 
tions and qualities of executives. Experimental 
evidence f ratings and tests on sales, executive, 
and technical groups, chiefly students rated by faculty 


nembers, is interpreted as indicating that the correct 
itive ability is ‘above-average ability 
of qualities which can be rated 
program of testing (tests re- 
general information, voca- 
questionnaire, Bureau of 
University of Buffalo); arith- 
ng judgment relationships (non- 
verbal); ant s and synonyms; interests (occupa- 
00! studies, games and situations 
ting with A-S reaction test. A 
battery) being prepared by the 
ide available to business firms and 
als w vill agree to Further 
self-development of executive 
training, executive attitudes and 
emotional nature, the executive as a coordinator, 
ynsibility, modern executive tech- 
ie t se ted references and index.—P. S. 
belle Psychological Corporation). 
885. Darley, J. G., & Ingle, D. J. An analysis of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in occupational 


measured Offers 
du ed l i endix 
t nal aptitude form M 


restrict its use. 


suersni ind resp 


guidance. Employment Stabtlization Res. Inst., 
neo. M 1934, 3, 32-41.—The Bernreuter Per- 
sonality inventory was given to groups of occupa- 
tionally classified employed and unemployed men and 
women, in order to evaluate the test from the stand- 
point of tional differentiation and occupational 
guidance ‘ significant occupational differences 
were disclose [t proved ineffective in identifying 
the « , adjustment of 26 diagnosed psy- 
choti ses The authors suggest that the general 
applicatior f the inventory for the purposes of 
occu pati guidance await further research.—J. 
Steinberg (Columbia). 

886. Dilger, B. J. Bestgestaltung von Hemm- 
schuhgriffen. Best form of skid-pan handles.) 


h., 1934, 11, 257-266.—An investi- 
ndertaken to determine the best shape 


y 
Jesed 
ncusir 


gation was u 


of the handle for skid-pans used in railroad yards. 
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A form of skid-pan was developed which could be 
used with extreme ease and safety.— H. J. P. Schu- 
bert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


887. Edelmann, E. Zur Auswahl der Flugzeug- 
fiihrer. (Selection of airplane pilots.) Jndustr. 
Psychotech., 1934, 11, 303-311.—The author feels 
that in the past in selecting airplane pilots too much 
emphasis has been placed on the physiological and 
not enough on the psychological elements, An analy- 
sis of the aptitudes needed by a pilot is made. Tests 
of such aptitudes are described. Special emphasis is 
placed on physical sensitivity measures such as reac- 
tion time. For the rounding out of a psychological 
examination, a character analysis is suggested.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 

888. Ferguson, L. W. The value of space in ad- 
vertising. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 607-608.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


889. Fischer, E. SBerufsanalyse des Apothekers 
und Aufstellung einer Testreihe zur Priifung von 
Apothekerpraktikanten. (An occupational analysis 
of pharmacy and the establishment of a series of tests 
for the examination of pharmaceutical laboratory 
students.) Kallmiinz: Lassleben, 1934. Pp. 34.—For 
the testing of the most important abilities from the 
fields of intelligence, attentiveness, manual skill and 
memory, which are necessary to the pharmacist in his 
practical activity, the following tests have been 
employed: (1) a test of manual ability in terms of 
the careful manipulation of material difficult to 
handle; (2) a test of concentration of attention; 
(3) a transposing test; (4) a test of memory for 
persons; (5) an accounting test; (6) a combination 
test; (7) a test of criticism and correction. 20 labora- 
tory students from the drug stores in Wiirzburg and 
Niirnberg were tested with these tests. The results 
corresponded well with the judgments of the pharma- 
cists concerning the abilities of these students.— 
J. R. Smith (Clark). 

890. Frinzner, W. Berufsbild des Bankschreiners. 
(Occupational analysis of bench work in cabinet 
making.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 238-—243.— 
To be successful at the bench in cabinet making, a 
man must possess at least the following traits: 
strength, some technical knowledge, form perception, 
appreciation of beauty, exceptional manual control, 
good vision, dexterity, perseveration, ability to attend 
to details, and dependability —H. J. P. Schubert 
(Transient Center, Buffalo). 


891. Gerver, A. V. [The fundamental questions 
for the investigation of professional diseases of the 
nervous system.] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1934, 
No. 2-3, 66-73.—The fundamental points in the 
investigation of the nervous system are the condi- 
tions of professional work of the patients, which must 
be stated. All unsatisfactory factors of the profes- 
sional environment are reflected in a scheme for 
studying the conditions of work.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


892. Griffith, C. R. An introduction to applied 
psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 679. 




















$3.25.—The present text is divided into eight parts: 
(1) psychology in student life considers such topics 
as athletics, relaxation, motivation, vocational guid- 
ance, and how to study; (2) psychology and social 
problems involves group behavior, leadership, racial 
and sex differences as well as other problems; (3) psy- 
chology and law; (4) psychology and medicine; 
(5) psychology and education includes a discussion 
of the nature of intelligence and the transfer of train- 
ing; (6) psychology in industry and commerce; 
(7) psychology and art; and (8) the basic material of 
applied psychology, including original nature and 
learning.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

893. Giimbel, O. Die Psychotechnik im Rahmen 
der Personalwirtschaft. (Psychotechnology in the 
field of personnel management.) IJndustr. Psycho- 
tech., 1934, 11, 161-170.—In a discussion of the value 
of psychotechnology, the German state railroads are 
used as an example. Carefully selected and well 
trained employees and the best possible working 
materials provide the best results in output and the 
greatest safety for the individual and group. For 
effective operation, employment officers should be 
taught the principles of psychotechnology.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


894. Hilpert, A. Industrielle Beschiftigung und 
Charakterbildung. (Industrial activity and character 
building.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 173-176.— 
The remedy for the deep-seated industrial disturbance 
of the worker lies in bettering industrial conditions. 
Rest periods in attractive rooms and higher wages are 
suggested as a means of aiding the worker to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors in peace and happiness.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


895. Hirschhausen, H. Beurteilung technisch- 
konstruktiver Fahigkeiten. (Testing ability in tech- 
nical construction.) Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 
276-—280.—Of 755 boys taking a mechanical assembly 
test, 236 reached the solution, 319 attained partial 
solutions, and 200 were unable to achieve any success. 
Of the 236 who had been successful, 76% gave a 
mechanical pursuit as a choice of a profession. Be- 
tween the mechanical test and tests of general intelli- 
gence a low correlation was found. 50% of the 
successful ones showed a marked bodily develop- 
ment.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 


896. Jacobson, P. La psychologie de l’acteur. 
(The psychology of the actor.) Rev. phil., 1934, 59, 
395—440.—The author in an extensive inquiry sought 
to learn how the mental life of the actor penetrates 
the unity of his creative consciousness, and what, on 
the other hand, are the properties which this con- 
sciousness acquires. The feelings which the actor 
utilizes as a means for rendering his acting more ex- 
pressive are transformed into feelings. dear to the 
actor. These fictitious feelings, which exist only in 


the atmosphere of the theater, acquire for the actor 
a great importance, and one must admit that they 
have their effect upon his psychology.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

897. Jaehner, M. Zusammenarbeit von Hand- 
werker und Ingenieur. 


(Cooperation between me- 
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chanic and engineer.) Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 
11, 184-186.—The author considers the good of the 
industry. From long experience as mechanic he 
recommends close cooperation of mechanic and 
engineer.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 

898. Kihler, O. Psychologie im Rudersport. 
(Psychology of rowing.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 
11, 266—276.—The factors playing a part in successful 
rowing are analyzed. Technological factors such as 
training and style, physical factors such as strength 
and endurance, and psychological factors such as 
motivation and leadership, are discussed. All groups 
of factors are considered equally important.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 

899. Korst, L., & others. [Examination of the 
work ability of bus chauffeurs. ] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1934, 3, No. 4, 104-112.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

900. Lockhart, L. P. Industrialized man and his 
background. Lancet, 1934, 226, 825-829.—In Eng- 
land each year about 50% of the insured industrial 
population are sick for an average of nearly 4 weeks 
each. The loss is about one half million years of 
working time. Psychoneuroses contribute greatly 
to this loss. Three types of psychoneurotics, the 
obsessional, the anxious, and the hysterical, are com- 
monly seen inindustry. Psychotherapy by competent 
clinical psychologists is indicated for these cases.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

901. Marchac, E. Modifications fonctionnelles 
dans l’organisme humain provoquées par un travail 
musculaire de longue durée. (Functional changes in 
the human organism brought about by prolonged 
muscular work.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 284-294.— 
Two techniques are used for recording vascular 
changes in temperature. One utilizes recording by 
means of the galvanometer, and the other proceeds 
by painting the skin with a solution, so that the least 
bit of sweat will produce a blue effect which may be 
photographed. In prolonged work where the expendi- 
ture of energy and the consumption of oxygen remain 
balanced there is decrease in the blood supply to the 
skin, with consequent reduction of temperature for 


static work and an increase of blood supply for 
dynamic work.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

902. Mattersdorff, E. Leistungsverdichtung. (In- 
creasing output.) Jndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 


226—237.—A study was made to determine whether it 
would be possible to increase output without affecting 
quality when the very infrequently used left hand 
was brought into operation. Using two hands rather 
than one increased the output on the dynamometer 
80% for men, 67% for women. Two-handed work on 
the ‘ergograph brings an increase of 120% over one 
hand for men, 100% for women. The left hand was 
found to have a mare sensitive touch than the right, 
the latter being used for a wider range of responses. 
Ina test of manual dexterity, the output was increased 
about 32% over right-handed work when done with 
two hands. In another experiment pied type was 
visually presented to subjects. The task was to pick 
out one or several letters (not more than four). The 
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excellence of results was in direct proportion to the 
number of letters to be selected.— H. J. P. Schubert 
(Transient Center, Buffalo). 


903. Medrow, W. Zuverlissigkeit verkiirzter 
Eignungsuntersuchungen. (Reliability of short apti- 
tude tests.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 34-39.—In order 
to shorten the usual four to six hours of testing of the 
small groups of applicants for postal service, the 
author, postal inspector of the German Reichspost, 
investigated the effects of a shortened test procedure. 
From the battery of nine tests usually employed, the 
three best tests were separated out, and the scores 
from these three tests were compared with those 
obtained on the nine tests. It was found that, 
although those individuals with average and superior 
scores were little affected by the shortened testing 
method, for border-line cases considerable confusion 
occurred. There were individuals receiving passing 
scores on the short test while they failed on the long 
test; and others who failed according to the short one 
passed on the long.—C. Burrs (Chicago). 


904. Milano, A. Examen medico y psicofisiologico 
de los aviadores militares. (Medical and psycho- 
physiological examination of military aviators.) 
Arch. argent. Psicol. norm. pat., 1933, 1, 29-35.—A 
plea for periodic as well as initial examination for 
aviators. The facts which may be significant include 
the following: ocular and auditory, cardiovascular, 
slowness in reaction time and sensory tests, tachisto- 
scope test, vestibular defects, and positive Wasser- 
man.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


905. Miiller,H. Notwendigkeit und Durchfiihrung 
von Nachuntersuchungen. (Necessity for and execu- 
tion of follow-up experiments.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 
1934, 11, 177-181.—In the comparison of aptitude- 
test results and success on the job, discrepancies were, 
of course, discovered. Some apprentices had made 
low test scores and were rated high by the job in- 
structor, and conversely. Frequently these dis- 
crepancies could be traced to the testing situation, 
being due, for instance, to the personality of the 
tester, inadequate equipment, or the attitude of the 
subject. For all doubtful or exceptional cases careful 
retesting is advised.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient 
Center, Buffalo). 


906. Rubinstein, M. P. [Vocational aptitude of 
chauffeurs.] Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 152-159.— 
Comparison of accident record with examinations in 
automobile schools.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


907. Rupp, H. Uber den Reichsberufwettkampf. 
(National vocation contests.) Psvchotech. Z., 1934, 
9, 29-34.—In the same manner as in our beauty and 
sport contests Germany promoted a contest for all 
types of workers. According to Rupp this movement 
has great merits; it raises vocational ideals and 
stimulates interest, and it raises the status of the 
various trades, but above all, it unifies the workers 
and thus the country. But this contest, like all others, 
has also its unfavorable aspects, such as the dangers 
of causing feelings of inferiority in the losing competi- 
tors.—C. Burri (Chicago). 
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908. Rupp, H. Uber den Reichberufswettkampf. 
(National contests for workers.) Psychotech.Z., 1934, 
9, 62-74.—The author expands on the view which he 
stated in a general way in the last issue of the same 


journal. He goes especially into detail about the 
psychological effects of this contest.—C. Burri 
(Chicago). 


909. Schmitt, H. Arbeitsteilung und Arbeits- 
bindung. (Division and combination of labor.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 243-250.—A mathe- 
matical analysis of plant efficiency is made from the 
point of view of cost accounting. Methods are given 
for determining the load, mechanization, and increase 
factors. These are used to determine whether it is 
better to divide the operations into smaller units or 
to combine several unit operations into one larger 
whole—H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 


910. Shrosbree, G. Relation of accident proneness 
to length of service. Industr. Welfare, 1933, 7-8.—A 
suggestion is made that workers of longer service 
have more accidents due to becoming accustomed 
to danger. Statistics in one industry bear out this 
suggestion.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


911. Strong, E. K. Relation of interest to ability 
in terms of life insurance interest scores and sales 
production. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 594.—Abstract. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


912. Studencki, M. Etude psychologique de 
l’affiche illustrée de sécurité. (Psychological study 
of illustrated safety posters.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 
320-337.—Posters should attract attention by con- 
trast, suggested movement, unity, etc., and should 
be adapted to the intellectual level of the public. 
Suggestions are given as to length of text, typography, 
and color preference. An experiment with posters 
regarding safety goggles found it most effective to 
combine a picture of the victim of the accident and 
another person with the goggles and no accident. 
The appeal should be adapted to the different groups 
involved. Posters for promoting safety with reference 
to tramways, such as keeping children from climbing 
on the back of the car, were submitted to a group of 
children for their judgment, and the result was some- 
what different from that obtained from a group of 
adults. This might be due to the stimulation of the 
imagination by symbolic figures representing death 
and injury. A procedure is suggested for organizing 
a jury to evaluate safety posters and award the prize. 
— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


913. Takahashi, H. The influence of rest pauses 
on psychophysical functions. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 
9, 165-193.—Case studies on the influence of rest 
pauses in a workman aged 34 in the process of making 
brake-shoe adjusting rods.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


914. Terucka,G. [Psychological study on working 
speed of post-card sorting. ] Kep. Inst. Sct. Labour, 
Kurasakt, 1932, No. 13. Pp. 14.—Basal metabolism 
determination by analysis of the expired air shows 
the most favorable conditions at a rate of 60 to 70 
cards sorted per minute. These were ordinary post- 

















cards, sorted with an electrical recording of all the 
actions.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


915. Trabue, M. R., Dvorak, B. J. A study of 
the needs of adults for further training. Bull. Em- 
ployment Stabilization Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 
3, 5-25.—Intensive study of the educational, voca- 
tional, family, physical, and medical histories, and 
the results of intellectual and mechanical aptitude 
tests, interest blanks and personality schedules, in 
addition to staff conferences and other informative 

rces, of the unemployed who reported at the 
Occupational Analysis Clinic, served as the basis 
for the analysis of the re-education problems of 

»se persons. The bulletin reports the percentages 
of various groups diagnosed to be in need of further 
training, the significant characteristics that identify 
them, and the results of the recommendations and 
provisions for training.—J. Steinberg (Columbia). 


916. Ueno, Y. [An experimental study on working 
speed of postcard sorting.) Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, 
Kurasaki, 1932, No. 13.—Postal employees sorted 
cards with their reactions recorded electrically. The 
most favorable rhythm from the standpoint of its 
constancy was 70 to 80 cards a minute.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


917. Wiesenthal, P. Mensch und Maschine. 
(Man and machine.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 
250-252.—The influence of the machine on human 
life is considered. The point is made that machines 
are beneficial.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 


[See also abstracts 535, 843, 918, 930, 957, 981, 989. ] 
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918. Anderson, W. A. The occupational attitudes 
of college men. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 435-466.— 
A group of 673 students at the North Carolina State 
College were asked to indicate their attitudes toward 
25 occupational groups by ranking them on the basis 
of (1) social contribution, (2) social prestige, and 
(3) economic return. The detailed results are pre- 
sented in tables. Fairly marked agreement among 
the students in ranking indicates the existence of 
definite attitudes. The rankings on all three criteria 
agreed closely except in the case of clergyman, teacher, 
professor, ball player, and man of leisure. The pro- 
fessions, in general, were ranked highest, followed by 
business and clerical occupations, with unskilled 
occupations at the bottom. Rankings on social 
prestige were more closely associated with economic 
return than was either of these with social contribu- 
tion. No significant relation was found between 
rankings and father’s occupation, student’s choice of 
profession, or college class. Close agreement with the 
results of a previous study was found.— E. B. Newman 
(Columbia). 


919. [Anon.] Australian Corncil for Educational 
Research. Fourth annual report, 1933-1934. Mel- 


bourne: Brown, Prior & Co., 1934. Pp. 30.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 
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920. Bell, H. M. Measurement of student adjust- 
ments. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 587-588.—Abstract. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

921. Betts,G.L. The influence of teacher tenure 
laws on supp yand demand. PartII. J. educ. Res., 
1934, 28, 175-186.—A questionnaire study concerned 
with size of population of cities and villages, sources 
of teacher supply, and reasons for vacancies. The 
author finds that efficient selection is preferable to 
less efficient selection with subsequent difficult dis- 
missal.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


922. Botts, J.H. The modified Dalton plan in the 
Missouri School for the Blind. Teach. Forum (Blind), 
1934, 7, 22-23.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


923. Breed, F.S. Is a science of education pos- 
sible? Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1934, 39, 530-535.—The 
methods of the best present-day educational in- 
vestigations are objective, quantitative, and stand- 
ardized in high degree.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


924. Brolyer, C. Ninth annual report of the com- 
mission on scholastic aptitude tests. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1934. Pp. 24. 
—This is the general report on the scholastic aptitude 
test taken on June 23, 1934, by 8707 candidates 
(4281 boys and 2501 girls as final candidates and 428 
boys and 1497 girls as preliminary candidates). The 
report includes a list of the colleges represented by 
the candidates, discusses details of checking and 
scoring, and presents figures on reliability.—R. 
Smith (Clark). 


925. Broom, M. E. A note on silent reading com- 
prehension and success in academic achievement 
in a state teachers college. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 
18, 561-565.—For a group of 502 students, scores in 
reading comprehension on the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates seem to 
increase directly with average grade points. With 
another group of 171 students the correlation between 
reading comprehension (Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination) and average grade points was .395. A 
correlation of .513 was obtained between intelligence- 
test score and average grade points.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

926. Chase, W. J. A great leader in education. 
Erasmus, 1469-1536. J. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 161- 
174.—Brief historical summary of the life, writings 
and educational ideas and ideals of Desiderius Eras- 
mus.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


927. Clem, O. M., & Hovey, C. W. Comparative 
high-school persistence of pupils from village and 
rural elementary schools. /. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 
98-107.—A detailed comparison of the educational 
history of 193 village and 196 rural pupils chosen at 
random from school records over a period of twenty 
years (1910-1931) indicates that on the average rural 
pupils are older at the time of their graduation from 
elementary school ; they leave high school at an earlier 
age with fewer years of study and fewer courses com- 
pleted; proportionately fewer rural pupils graduate 
from high school and fewer of those who do graduate 
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continue in more advanced schools.—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University, Detroit). 

928. Coffin, H. J. Essentials in the education of 
the blind. Teach. Forum (Blind), 1934, 7, 34-37.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

929. Dunlap, J.W. The predictive value of interest 
test items for achievement in various school subjects. 
Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 629-630.—Abstract.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

930. Dvorak, B. J. A preliminary study of the 
economic value of college training. 5ull. Employ- 
ment Stabilisation Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 3, 
9-14.—A comparison of the earnings of a group of 
college graduates with the earnings of a group of 
equally intelligent non-graduates, by means of the 


analysis of vocational histories, reveals that college 
training affects the occupational level that may be 
reached, but does not affect the salary attained.—J. 
Steinberg (Columbia). 


931. Engle, T. L. Home environments and school 
records. Sch. Rev., 1934, 42, 580-589.—From a 
study of the home environments and the school 
records of three groups of 115 pupils each, the author 
concludes that in school marks and intelligence chil- 
dren from financially dependent homes have less 
favorable school records than children from homes 
selected at random, and children from homes selected 
at random have in turn less favorable school records 
than children from selected privileged homes.— 
(¢ ‘ourtes\ J. educ. Res.) 

932. Faul, J. F. Die invloed van temperatuur, 
relatiewe vogtigheid, lugdruk, windsterkte en lig- 
sterkte, op die konsentrasievermoé van kinders in 
die Hoérskool, Pretoria. (The influence of tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, air pressure, wind velocity 
and intensity of illumination on the power of con- 
centration of children in the Pretoria High School.) 
Pretoria: Modern Printing, 1934. Pp. 86.—An 
attempt is made to measure the influence of climatic 
factors on the ability to cancel letters and digits. 
Improvement of performance was shown when the 
temperature dropped from 29° to 16° C, wind velocity 
decreased from 17 to 0 miles per hour, humidity varied 
from 69% to 40% rather than above 70%, and when 
the intensity of illumination increased. Combina- 
tions of various factors influence performance more; 
high humidity and high temperature are unusually 
harmful. The most favorable climate was found in 
the Transvaal and along the east coast (high pressure, 
temperature below average, SE to NE winds); the 
worst in the center of the Union and along the south- 
west coast (high pressure, temperature above average, 
N or NW winds). It was further found that there 
was a relation between physique (Kretschmer’s 
types) and performance; that girls were more regular 
workers than boys as well as more accurate and 
faster; and that boys showed more variation.— H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

933. Fuchs, H. Probleme der Heilpidagogischen 


Kindergartengruppen. (Problems of guidance kinder- 
garten groups.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 243- 
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250.—In progressive pedagogical circles the im- 
portance of activity as an educative factor is stressed. 
Materials are chosen for the child in accordance with 
various viewpoints: to increase his activity, his sensi- 
tivity, his dexterity; or to lead the various children 
to differentiated material or intellectual interests. 
A new viewpoint is given by the writer, which may 
broaden the selection of play materials. With the 
help of psychoanalytic knowledge it should be possible 
to select a suitable material for every disturbance 
due to fixation on or regression to an earlier stage of 
development, whether it be oral, anal or phallic. 
Examples of suitable objects for children with these 
disturbances are given.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y.) 

934. Garrett, H. L. Predicting college success 
upon the basis of high school records. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1934, 11, 194-—201.—On the basis of the school 
marks of 272 junior high school students who had 
records in the freshman year of college, 180 of whom 
had records for two years and 49 for four years in 
college, the author found that prediction of college 
success gained nothing in accuracy by the inclusion 
of the first year high school records. This was re- 
vealed both by gross comparisons of high school and 
college grades based on quality of work, and also by 
correlation methods. Correlating subject with sub- 
ject in the two levels of work, the author found the 
highest predictive values in English, next in mathe- 
matics, and then, in order, social studies, science, and 
foreign languages. The study raises the question of 
adjustment of high school and college courses in 
certain departments of low predictive value.—J. 
Peterson (Peabody). 

935. Garrison, S. C. The psychology of physics 
teaching. Peabody Reflector, 1934, 7, 5-6.—The 
author points out the differences between the physical 
sciences and the biological, both in nature of subject 
matter and in the psychological concepts regarding 
the two. The teacher must start with different 
psychological concepts concerning the two types of 
science, and it is important that he recognize the 
difference between the mental approach of the stu- 
dents to the physical sciences and that to the bio- 
logical. The author presents 11 aims for physics 
teaching and discusses the factors contributing to 
success or failure in the subject.—R. Smith (Clark). 


936. Garrison, S. C. Trends in the foundations of 
teaching. Peabody Reflector, 1934, 7, 83-85.—The 
author discusses the changes which are taking place 
in educational philosophy. At the present time old 
conditions and forces have failed or been spent. New 
ones are in the offing, a new combination of forces or 
philosophies which is changing the whole direction 
of social evolution. This change is being reflected in 
the content, method and philosophy of the schools 
and higher institutions which furnish educational 
leadership. Three of these forces are discussed. The 
first is economic, centering in an overproduction of 
the necessities of life. The second is psychological, 
and concerns a new realization that the values of all 
things are to be measured in terms of man. Third, 
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in a new sense, psychology is emphasizing that the 
nature of action determines personality. While the 
full import of our changing educational philosophy 
cannot yet be inferred, the chief trend seems to be 
that we are thinking about a relational organization 
of curriculum.—R. Smith (Clark). 


937. Gates, A. I, & Bennett, C. C. The daily 
versus the weekly lesson plan in spelling. J. educ. 
Res., 1934, 28, 203-206.—A study of 331 pupils in 
grades 2-6 in a public school in New York City. The 
results show great inconsistency and, for the ten 
groups studied, seven show an advantage in favor of 
the daily lesson and three an advantage for the 
weekly lesson plan. The authors believe that aptitude 
for spelling and the pupil’s technique in learning to 
spell unfamiliar words far outweigh the effects of 
either plan of study.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

938. Gleason, C.W. Animproved general medium 
for demonstration, experiment, and test in the intro- 
ductory psychology course. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 
31, 633-634 —Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


939. Golomb, A. [Pedagogical problems of the 
Jewish school. Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 295- 
326.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


940. Goodman, J. H. Growth in punctuation and 
capitalization abilities. J. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 195- 
202.—A study by the Leonard Diagnostic Test in 
Punctuation and Capitalization administered to 
2055 pupils in grades 5-11 in one Missouri and two 
Virginia school systems. The results indicate a more 
or less steady growth in both punctuation and 
capitalizatidn between the grades studied.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

941. Grant, W. F. An empiricist view of educa- 
tion. So. Afr. J. Psychol. Educ., 1933, 1, 1-7.—The 
author considers the philosophic basis of education, 
and comes to the conclusion that the tendency of 
modern education “to turn to the empiricist for 
direction’’ is justifiable—-O. L. Harvey (Research 
Division, State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass.) 


942. Hatcher, M. L. The influence of nationality 
upon teacher placement. J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 
77-82.—An analysis of the nationality backgrounds 
and teacher placement of the 249 graduates of the 
Paterson, New Jersey, State Normal School in the 
year 1930, seems to indicate a slight chance in favor 
of placement for teachers of American background. 
However, the fact that a large proportion uf the 
teachers not placed were those who refused to teach 
away from home makes any conclusion with regard 
to nationality favoritism extremely doubtful.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 


943. Hatcher, M.L. Qualities of personality com- 
pared with success in practice teaching. Peabody 
J. Educ., 1934, 11, 246-253.—20 practice teachers in a 
New Jersey state teachers college were rated as to 
personality qualities making for successful teaching, 
by the training teacher, the supervisor, and the 
director of practice teaching. The “truly significant 
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thing which emerges is the fact that the director of 
practice teaching shows a greater spread between 
points than do the summations [of judgments ], thus 
revealing that her experience and greater opportunities 
for comparisons have rendered her more discriminat- 
ing.”’ Sincerity, conceived variously by different 
individuals, had the highest correlation with teaching 
success; scholarship, based on records from the office, 
ranked tenth in correlation. The generally higher 
correlations of the qualities than of scholarship with 
practice teaching ‘‘may be due to the fact that the 
graders of practice teaching are also the graders of 
qualities.”—J. Peterson (Peabody). 

944. Henry, L. J. A comparison of the difficulty 
and validity of achievement test items. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 537-541.—It is found that “apart 
from the extreme items—those on which nearly all 
the pupils pass, or those on which nearly all fail—the 
difficulty of an item has little to do with its validity.” 
—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

945. Keys, N. The influence of true-false items on 
specificlearning. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 511-520. 
—The data are from a retest over the first 10 weeks 
of a course in educational psychology given to 286 
students without warning five weeks after completion 
of that section of the subject. The improvement in 
scores on true-false statements occurring in mid-term 
tests was 36% greater than on items not so included, 
after allowances had been made for apparent differ- 
ences in difficulty. An ‘‘opposite tendency was ob- 
servable with true-false statements expressing certain 
popular fallacies in this field, indicating the presence 
of negative, or false suggestion, effects from such 
items.”’ In spite of these effects, “improvement in 
scores on twenty-five popular fallacies as a whole 
exceeded that on the remaining true-false items.”’ 
“Scores on similar fallacies nowhere touched upon in 
the course showed a highly significant improvement, 
suggesting the development of a generally critical 
attitude toward unproved assertions of a psychological 
nature.’’-—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


946. Lewin, K. [The psychological situation 
attending reward and punishment.) Shr. Psychol. 
Pedag., 1933, 1, 31-76.—The author makes an analy- 
sis of the psychological structure of situations attend- 
ing reward and punishment with the use of concepts 
taken from topology which he has applied in other 
fields. The structures in connection with command, 
prohibition, and interest, and combinations of these 
with reward and punishment, are also discussed from 
the point of view of the positive and negative forces 
involved. On the basis of his analysis the author draws 
some pedagogical conclusions. He believes that the 
application of either reward or punishment is justified 
only when attitudes are required to which the child is 
not normally inclined. Even in these cases, however, 
it is wise to attempt to stimulate the child’s interest. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


947. Lourenco Filho, M. B. Testes A B C para 
verificacfo da maturidade necessaria 4 aprendizagem 
da leitura e escripta. (The A B C tests for verifying the 
state of maturity necessary for learning to read and 
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write.) Rio de Janeiro: Companhia Melhoramentos 
de Sado Paulo, 1933.—(Not seen). 

948. Mehus, O. M. Academic achievement of 
college students in different kinds of extra-curricular 
activities. J. educ. Sociol., 1934, 8, 50-56.—An 
analysis of the grades of all Wittenberg College stu- 
dents for the first semester of 1927-28, together with 
the record of their extra-curricular activities, indicates 
that the better students are more often engaged in 
oratory, debate, publications, and departmental 
clubs; whereas, the students who make poorer grades 
are more active in athletics, music, and dramatics.— 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

949. Moore, E.H. A technique for scoring honesty 
in class room performance. /. educ. Soctol., 1934, 8, 
34-43.—Through the use of a false scoring key and 
a subsequent retest on the same questions, a method 
was devised to estimate objectively the honesty of 
sociology students in scoring their own plus-and- 
minus answers to orally presented statements. About 
one-third of the students scored showed evidence of 
having changed some of their answers to agree with 
those of the false key.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit). 

950. Moore, H., & McLaughlin, L. Reading and 
study aids. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 
1934. Pp. 80.—‘‘The exercises which follow have 
been used for two years with college freshmen and 
have resulted in an average increase of 62% in reading 
rate, and 42% in vocabulary.”” The topics in these 


exercises include specific principles in studying, 
planning work, weekly time table, study exercise, 
eye movement, vocabulary, getting the central 
thought, central meaning, note-taking and outlining, 


exercises in outlining, rate of reading, chart of daily 
readings, reading exercises, and supplementary hints. 
R. S. Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

951. Nel, B. F. ’n Eksperimentele studie van die 
vermoeidheidswaarde van sekere laerskoolvakke. 
\n experimental study of the fatigue value of certain 
primary-school subjects.) So. Afr. J. Psychol. Educ., 
1933, Ser. 1.2, 8-24.—This research was conducted 
with a view to drawing up the most suitable school 
time-table. The definition of fatigue used is that 
provided by Van Offner, in general agreement with 
Atzler, Meumann, and Lipmann. For various rea- 
sons physiological tests were abandoned in favor of 
psychological ones The Bourdon cross-out test 
adapted by Sterzinger) was used after standardiza- 
tion on children in grade-equivalents 4 to 6 (ages 9 
to 15). The subjects tested were arithmetic, English, 
writing, geography and Afrikaans. Each was studied 
twice. The tests were administered during the three 
minutes before and after the usual lesson. All errors 
were included in the score, determined as percentage 
of errors. The experiment was controlled so far as 
possible. 122 children were tested. Fatigue was 
measured as the percentage difference between scores 
obtained on the pre-test and the post-test. The author 
concludes that the most fatiguing subject is English 
(the test-school is conducted in Afrikaans); then, in 
order, geography, Afrikaans, arithmetic, and writing. 
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There is a bibliography of 11 titles. The article is 
to be concluded in a later issue.—O. L. Harvey (Re- 
search Division, State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass. ) 


952. Parella, J. Pedagogia de la aclaracion de 
la sexualidad. (Pedagogy of the clarification of 
sexuality.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 283-290.—It 
is vitally necessary for schools to teach to the pre- 
pubertal child the facts and potentialities of sexuality 
in its various aspects. These are concerned with 
origin of life, the morphology and the simpler known 
aspects of the physiology of procreation, and the 
sexual life of the child, together with the norms of 
sexual conduct. The teaching should be of an 
individual nature, as collective teaching leads to 
trauma and engenders neurotic symptoms.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 

953. Patterson, H. The chronological age of highly 
intelligent freshmen. Peabody J. Educ., 1934, 12, 
19-20.—In the eleven years 1923-1933, the Otis S-A 
Tests of Mental Ability were given in the fall to 1,280 
freshmen in the School of Education, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. Results show 
that 301 highly intelligent students had a median age 
of 18 years and a median IQ of 115; that 126 students 
of low intelligence had a median age of 19 years and 
a median IQ of 86; and that 853 students classed as 
average had a median age of 18 years and a median 
IQ of 110. The IQ’s were apparently derived from 
the Otis scores.—J. Peterson (Peabody). 


954. Remmers,H.H. A ten-year review of studies 
in higher education. Purdue Univ. Publ., November, 
1934. Pp. 91.—A short history of the Division of 
Educational Reference—a separate unit, a distinctly 
fact-finding agency, in Purdue University—is pre- 
sented. The contributions made by this agency, 
during the ten-year period since its inception in 1925, 
are systematically reviewed. The studies bearing on 
student quality are dealt with at considerable length. 
The studies bearing on teaching are summarized in 
their major aspects. Finally, the miscellaneous stu- 
dies, i.e., the mimeographed studies and papers 
published in professional and technical journals, are 
referred to more or less briefly. Bibliographies for 
the different groups of studies are included.—0O. C. 
Trimble (Purdue). 


955. Remmers, H. H., Creek, H. L., McKee, J. H., 
& Sampson, M. Concerning freshman composition 
tangibles and intangibles of achievement. Bull. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1934, 35, No. 2. 
Pp. 34.—Data from several studies bearing on differ- 
ent aspects of the subject are presented. (1) Growth 
in certain measurable abilities in English; (2) differ- 
ential growth in the different measurable abilities; 
(3) the relative growth in the different English abili- 
ties, for students in the different schools of the 
University; (4) the relative growth of students at 
different levels of ability; (5) differential abilities and 
growth, as between university freshmen and high- 
school pupils; and (6) intangible results, i.e., changes 
in attitude end habit or growth in appreciation and 
understanding, constitute the specific problems dealt 
with. Correlations and paired comparisons of scores 




















on the Purdue Placement Test in English, grades on 
an initial essay test, and semester marks for 878 
college freshmen and achievement scores for an 
adequate sampling of high-school pupils—together 
with “ratings of intangible results’’ by 377 college 
students and a number of instructors form the basis 
of discussion. The results indicate: (1) that fresh- 
man composition contributes a substantial average 
gain in the abilities measured; (2) that the pattern 
of growth in the different abilities is not uniform—the 
most objective, most easily measured abilities showing 
the greatest growth; (3) that, while large initial and 
final differences appear, practically no difference in 
growth in English ability is manifest for students in 
one school as compared with students in other schools 
of the University; (4) that inferior and average 
students show marked growth as the result of instruc- 
tion; (5) that growth in the different abilities is much 
more rapid in the case of university freshmen than it 
is in the case of high-school pupils; and (6) that 
students in freshman composition recognize and at 
least apparently manifest improvement in certain 
more or less “‘intangible” abilities in English.—0O. C. 
Trimble (Purdue). 


956. Rupp, H. Reichsschulwettkimpfe. (Na- 
tional school contests.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 75- 
83.—A national contest for schools in which all pupils 
could participate would furnish much valuable data 
for many kinds of comparative studies. Some of 
the problems which might be investigated from the 
material obtained from such a contest are: the agree- 
ment of subjects taught in different schools, and the 
degree of emphasis placed on each; methods of teach- 
ing; standardization of teaching methods, by finding 
and eliminating the poor methods. Such a national 
contest would also aid in raising the ideals and 
standards of education, for the people as a whole as 
well as for particular pupils.—C. Burrt (Chicago). 


957. Seracky, F. Les examens psychotechniques 
dans les universités et dans les écoles polytechniques 
en Tschécoslovaquie. (Psychotechnical examina- 
tions in the universities and technical schools of 
Czechoslovakia.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 273-283.— 
The principal technique is a questionnaire involving 
preference for occupations, interest in certain phil- 
osophical problems, preference for amusements and 
for different types of individuals, selection of one of 
two alternatives such as intellectual versus manual 
work, and a sort of emotional schedule. The profile 
method is followed. Results are analyzed with 
reference to scientific or literary careers and to study 
for personal pleasure only. Intelligence tests are used 
to some extent. It develops that about 20% of the 
candidates examined are incapable of successfully 
completing their course at the university.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


958. Sherman, M. Mental hygiene and educa- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green, 1934. Pp. 295. 
$2.25.—This book is intended to bridge the gap 
between the psychiatric interest in child behavior and 
the pedagogical attitude. It is intended as a text 


book for teacher training. Most of the book is written 
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from the Adlerian and Freudian points of view, as 
applied to modern child guidance. Chapter II, 
Emotional Adjustment, discusses the development of 
emotions, problems resulting from children’s fears, 
temper tantrums, anger, and morbid fear. Chapter 
III outlines the development of personality, and the 
theories of Jung, Kretschmer, Adler, and Freud. 
It is a discussion of adaptation of personality to 
environment, and also of the critical periods in per- 
sonality growth. Chapter IV, Manifestations of 
Personality, discusses egocentricity, timidity, the 
hysterical child, and the dissociated personality. 
Chapter V, Altitudes, discusses the development of 
attitudes, types of attitudes, negativism, conflict, 
and redirection of attitudes. Chapter VI, Differentia- 
tion of Personality, points out methods for studying 
the personality. Chapter VII, Conflicts, deals chiefly 
with detrimental and useful conflicts and their resolu- 
tion. Chapters VIII and IX deal with compensatory 
behavior and fantasy. Chapter X discusses neurotic 
behavior, .pointing out the role of insecurity, sex con- 
flicts, and anxiety neuroses. There is a short discus- 
sion of nervous habits, and of the treatment of the 
stammerer. Chapter XI, Symbolic Behavior, discusses 
the symbolism of neuroses and dreams. Chapter XII, 
Adolescence and Mental Disease, is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the significance of adolescence, origin of 
adolescence and emotional disturbances, school 
problems, and mental disturbances of adolescence 
Chapter XIII, Conduct Disorders, emphasizes their 
frequency, the basis of their occurrence in the class- 
room, the influence of environmental factors, and 
parents’ personalities. Discipline, conflicts, lying and 
stealing, are dealt with here.—L. S. Selling (Eloise 
Hospital). 


959. Stalnaker, J. M., & Stalnaker, R.C. Reliable 
reading of essay tests. Sch. Rev., 1934, 42, 599-605. 
—The authors present an analysis of the factors 
limiting the reliability of essay tests, and conclude 
that, if care is taken to formulate essay-test questions 
in such a way that a restricted answer is required 
and if readers will judge papers on the basis of specific 
predetermined criteria, there is no reason why relia- 
bility of reading cannot be measurably improved 
The reliability of an English examination at the 
University of Chicago was improved from 42% to 
92%.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

960. Stogdill, E. L. A survey of the case records 
of a student psychological consultation service over 
a ten-year period. Psychol. Exch., 1934, 3, 129-133. 
—Tabulations and analyses of trends in the service.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


961. S , R. Improving students’ reading. J. 
higher Educ., 1934, 5, 426-432.—-The experimental 
evidence that college students improve in certain 
reading abilities under individual instruction centers 
upon four main types of practice material: selections 
from the student’s required or recreational reading, 
specially prepared paragraphs with questions or other 
exercises to check comprehension, vocabulary drill, 
and devices for increasing the number of words com- 
prehended at a single fixation. A critical survey of 
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the various texts and plans used in the work to date 
forces the conclusion that “improvement of reading 
on the college level should be a goal of all students.”’ 
While construction of special practice materials is 
at times desirable for certain cases, the author sug- 
gests the use of ‘“‘the most natural form of practice 
material which will secure the desired results’’ for 
each individual.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


962. Strong, E. K. Aptitudes versus attitudes in 
vocational guidance. J/. appli. Psychol., 1934, 18, 
501-515.—“‘This paper has attempted to point out 
the exceedingly complicated problems confronting 
psychologists in developing a science of vocational 
guidance; and to emphasize that such factors as 
morale, interest, and purpose are among the most 
important, if not the most important, of all considera- 
tions. We must learn how to measure such factors 
if we are ever to attempt to advise and guide. More 
important still, we must learn how to develop and 
strengthen proper motives, under the inspiration of 
which the individual will be energized to his maximum 
performance.”-—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

963. [Various.] Masters’ theses in the depart- 
ment of elementary education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1930-1933. Peabody Reflector, 
1934, 7, 141.—An alphabetical list of the 90 people 
granted masters’ degrees in this period and the titles 
of their theses R. Smith (Clark). 

964. Wampler, R. L., & Welte, H. D. Personal 
difficulties of prospective teachers. /. educ. Sociol., 
1934, 8, 67-76.—A list of 60 personal difficulties was 
submitted to 319 women students at the New Britain 
State Normal School. Anonymously each student 
checked those difficulties which were particularly 
troublesome to her. The most frequent difficulties 


were self-consciousness, lack of self-confidence, not 
knowing what to say, keeping hair looking nice, feeling 
of inferiority, being shy, going to a dentist, showing 


emotions too easily, keeping hands looking nice, and 
not making good.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit). 


965. Wilson, G. M. Research: suggested stand- 
ards for summarizing and reporting applied to two 
recent summaries of studies in arithmetic. J. educ. 
Res., 1934, 28, 187-194.—Attempt to devise a set of 
standards for defining and reporting a research. These 
have to do with the size and character of the study, 
the topics studied, methods employed, and the treat- 
ment of the results.—-S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

966. Wood, B. D. Major strategy versus minor 
tactics in educational testing. Baltimore Bull. Educ., 
1934, 13, 3-15.—The author presents a summary 
of the major issues in more effective educational 
testing.—(Courtesy /. educ. Res.) 


967. Zulliger, H. Psychoanalytische Hilfe bei 
Erziehungsschwierigkeiten. (Psychoanalytic help 
for educational difficulties.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 
1933, 7, 184-205.—Pedagogy may approach the 
difficulties of problem children by either the way of 
love or the way of severity. Usually, however, a 
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mixture of both methods is applied. Results are 
approximately the same whichever method is used, 
indicating that there is no one panacea. Under all 
three methods the majority of children thrive and 
become good citizens. A certain percentage do not. 
These are the problem children. In every child the 
mental forces center about two poles: (1) the satis- 
faction of his desires by the shortest route; (2) the 
attempt to be ‘“‘grown-up,”’ as are those who care for 
him (ego-ideal). When the conflict between these 
two groups of forces is particularly keen, or when one 
group gets too strong an advantage, difficulties result. 
The writer finds the psychoanalytic technique of 
Freud most effective for these cases. Two illustra- 
tions are given. The fact that the conduct of the 
parents is often responsible for the neurotic dis- 
turbances of the child is stressed.—J. J. Carlson 
(Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

[See also abstracts 517, 738, 746, 781, 794, 806, 811, 

814, 815, 822, 885, 915, 997, 1005. ] 
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968. Boynton, P. L. The coefficient of variation 
as a tool in educational practice. Peabody J. Educ., 
1934, 11, 216-224.—On examination of the values of 
three formulas for the coefficient of variation—c/M, 
QO/Md, and (Qs - Q:)/(Qs + Q:)—as illustrated in 
18 groups of 48 scores each, the author finds the 
following relationships between the coefficients of 
variation by the different formulas: first two formulas, 
r = .002; first and third, .018; second and third, .550. 
The distributions (apparently made up to illustrate 
possibilities against which the author wishes to cau- 
tion readers) from which the M’s, ¢’s, and Q values 
given in the table were derived consisted of scores 
none of which ‘‘was in excess of 10 or lower than 0.” 
The author concludes from various absurdities which 
he develops from the data, that ‘“‘it would probably 
be well to discard the present measures of relative 
variation in most situations, even though there may 
be nothing to replace them.’’—J. Peterson (Peabody). 

969. Edwards, K. H. R. Note on the significance 
of correlation coefficients from different samples. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 528-535.—A “‘more accur- 
ate method” of determining the significance of the 
difference of coefficients of correlation between small 
samples. Examples are also given, using data on the 
Downey will-temperament test, on how to test the 
significance of differences between correlation coeffi- 
cients from three different samples.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

970. Enlow, E.R. An abstract of a statistical slide 
rule. Peabody J. Educ., 1934, 12, 26-30.—The 
author, convinced by Dunlap and Kurtz’ Handbook 
of Statistical Nomographs, Tables and Formulas that 
graphic scales offer a facilitative possibility of a high 
order for statistical calculation, has constructed a 
statistical type of log log slide rule. Besides ten 
useful old scales included, there are seven new ones— 
r, 1-97, V1I-A, x/c, a/2, and Age: and Ages. These 
17 scales ‘“‘make this instrument virtually self-con- 
tained for statistical usage.’’ A contest between a 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company expert, using 
his machine and tables of square root, alienation 
coefficients, and 1 — rf values, and the author, using 
only the slide rule, showed respective times for the 
solution of 56 statistical problems of 19 min., 15 sec., 
and 19 min., 25 sec., respectively. ‘‘The accuracy 
of both computers was 100 per cent.’’ An illustration 
shows both sides of the slide rule, now handled by 
the Keuffel and Esser Company.—J. Peterson 
(Peabody). 

971. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineword, F. Selected 
references on statistics and the theory of test con- 
struction. Sch. Rev., 1934, 42, 459-465.—An anno- 
tated bibliography on the theory and use of statistical 
methods and problems of test construction.— (Cour- 
tesy J. educ. Res.) 

972. Kelley, T. L. The scoring of alternative re- 
sponses with reference to some criterion. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 504-510.—Formulas are given for 
the weighting of items in tests of the Cowdery and 
Strong type when either non-equalized or semi- 
equalized four-fold tables are used.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 

973. Monroe, W.S. A note on efficiency of predic- 
tion. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 547-548.—The 
error involved in the interpretation of predictions 
from the regression equation as ‘“‘percentage of im- 
provement over chance in prediction’”’ is pointed out. 

J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

974. Perl, R. E. An application of Thurstone’s 
method of factor analysis to practice series. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 631.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

975. Reinhardt, H. Abgekiirztes Verfahren zur 
Berechnung der mittleren Variation (MV) einer 
grésseren Reihe von Elementen. (A short method 
of calculating the average deviation of a long column 
of items.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 252-254.— 
A short method of determining the average deviation 
is explained whereby a distinct saving of time can be 
attained.— H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, 
Buffalo). 

976. Smith, G. M. An analysis of verbal and 
numerical abilities by the Hotelling and the simplified 
Thurstone methods with an empirical evaluation of 
the methods. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 631-632.— 
Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

977. Smith, J.G. Elementary statistics; an intro- 
duction to the principles of scientific method. New 
York: Holt, 1934. Pp. 527. $3.50.—(Not seen). 


978. Zaragiieta, J. El concepto de medida en las 
ciencias fisicas y psicologicas. (The concept of 
average in physical and psychological sciences.) 
Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 15-44.—Physical averages 
refer to extension in space and in cosmic time, while 
only the temporal aspect is seen in psychological 
norms. Parts of extensive quantity of the object in 
physical measurement are homogeneous and juxta- 
posed in their distinct points in space and time in 
which they are situated, while psychological quanti- 
ties are not. Physical quantities are cardinal unities 
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and may be expressed with mathematical rigor. 
Psychological mensuration is susceptible of seriation 
only, and these quantities are expressed as ordinals, 
values estimated, which are not rigorously mathe 

matical.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


[See also abstract 874. } 
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979. Arbusov, V. N. [The block-design tests of 
Kohs.] Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1934, 7, No. 1, 48-60.- 
The Kohs tests investigate the development of a spe 
cific form of analytic-synthetic intellectual activity, 
viz., the concrete forms of analysis of more or less 
complex visual stimuli and the synthesis by organiza 
tion into visual concepts, in which internal speecl 
has a helping but not an instrumental value. The 
development of intellect, as stated by these tests, 
depends on the social surroundings. It is less in 
fluenced by quality and quantity of school teaching 
than by verbal tests, and gives a more adequate IQ 
for subjects who have not been in the normal school 
The Kohs tests do not replac e verbal tests, but con 


. plete them. For psychological investigation the Kohs 


tests are a good supplementary method for studying 
different forms of concrete and abstract thought, 
onto- and phylogenesis of these forms, and the value 
of inner speech.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


980. Finch, F. H. On the standardization of the 
Kuhlmann revision of the Binet scale. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1934, 18, 604-606.—Previous studies seen 
to show correlations between CA and IQ (Stanford 
Revision of the Binet) ranging from -.21 to -.34 
The present study gives the results on the Kuhlmant 
Scale with 553 children of ages six to fifteen. The 
correlations obtained between CA and IQ are -.079 


~ 


and .024 when ages six and seven are eliminated 
For ages eight to fifteen the Kuhlmann scale is re 
garded as “relatively free from an error of standardiza 
tion known to exist in the Stanford Revision and 
which is also probably present in the norms on the 
Kuhlmann revision for earlier ages.’"-— R. S. Sch: 
(Psychological Corporation) 


981. Hische, W. Psychologische Bestimmung 
technisch-konstruktiver Anlagen. (Psychological de 
termination of aptitude for technical construction 
Industr. Psychotech., 1934, 11, 203-225.—Five m« 
chanical problems were given to 197 14-year-old 
school children. An analysis of how well the solution 
of these problems predicts constructive aptitude is 
given. A description of the thought processes involved 
in a solution is attempted. Constructive ability is 
assumed to require (1) recognition of direction of 
motion, and (2) being able to translate it into either 
further circular motion or into straight-line motion. 
Solutions are described as (1) thought solutions based 
upon knowledge, experience, or logical reasoning, 
(2) associative solutions resulting from previous 
acquaintance with the apparatus, or (3) hypothetical 
solutions arrived at by guess or by trial and error.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Transient Center, Buffalo). 
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982. Kent, G. H. Modification of the Kohs block 
design test. /. appl. Psychol., 1°34, 18, 578-598. 
Results are presented on over ten years’ clinical expe- 
rience with the Kohs block test, together with a review 


of pertinent studies. A revision of this test, direc 
tions, and norms on about 300 cases make this test 
applicable in two scales which extend from the six 
vear level to the superior adult levels. ‘‘It is offered 
as a test of some special aptitude rather than of 

ental capacity in general. Its weakness as a meas 
Ire of int rence In sO lar as intelligence can be 

easured s indicated by a very wide range of 
individual variation at any particular age or mental 
evel > o Psychological Corporation). 


983. Marsh, C. J. The reliability of performance 
tests with adult subjects. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
594 Abstract !. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

984. Monnier, M. Le test psychologique de 
Rorschach. The Rorschach psychological test.) 
1934, 29, 189-201; 247—270.—In the first 
the | k the author traces the history of 


s test lescribes its use, the modes of per 
ion d and their sequence, and the deter 
int sé it s with an interpretation of the 

ind the kinesthetic and chromestheti 


enters upon a discussion of the 
pretations and their originality. 
he enlarges upon the relations 
e characterological material and 
s not simply a material for exam 
erception but also furnishes an 
telligence and indicates what is 
He reviews the different behav- 
S e blots (contraction, extratension, 
equ und then gives a detailed account 
an adult subject, showing how 
~ i s made. The last section treats of 
ations of the test to be made in 
is sychology and pedagogy, psycho- 
- ithology, and psychoanalysis. Bib- 

, “éron (Sorbonne 
85. Radecka, H. Nuevo criterio para la aprecia- 
cién de edad mental. (New criterion for computa- 


“ 


il age irch. argent. Psicol. norm. 
1, 40-42 rhe three possible answers to 
re given arbitrary weight. For 

e sensory tests the weights may 
as in more complex discriminations 

e 1, 10, 20 H. E. Burtt (Ohio 


See also abstracts 947, 972. ] 
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986. Adams, G. Your child is normal: the psy- 
chology of young childhood. New York: Covici 
Friede, 1934. $2.00.—(Not seen 

987. Anderson, J. E. Child behavior and parental 
attitudes. Ment. Hith Observ., 1934, 3, 3.—The 
significance for the child and for society of parental 
havior and the re-education of the parent is the 
central theme of this article. The “problem parent”’ 
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as an important factor in the behavior of the problem 
child is discussed. The necessity of training the 
parent for his responsibilities is emphasized. Under 
the heading ‘‘What parents are and can be," the 
author sets a picture of effective parenthood. A 
discussion of the social dynamics of happiness com- 
pletes the article.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn. ) 

988. Bayley, N. Some comparisons between 
growth in motor and in mental abilities in young 
children. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 608.—Abstract. 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

989. Bernstein, J. [Jewish and Polish children’s 
ideas of desirable vocations.) Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 
1933, 1, 179-256.—A report on over 400 children of 
school age studied by means of a questionnaire and 
personal interview. The children avoid choosing the 
occupation of their parents. The tendency to select 
intellectual occupations as opposed to either com 
merce or farming is quite marked, especially in 
Jewish children. Various other findings together with 
reasons for the choices are presented. The author 
concludes from the conversations with the children 
that the choice of vocation is a compensatory function 
whereby the child seeks to overcome its feeling of 
inferiority.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

990. Challman, R. C. An investigation of certain 
aspects of the volitional field in normal and subnormal 
children of the same mental age. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 605-606.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

991. Conrad, H. S., & Macfarlane, J. W. The 
incidence and persistence of behavior problems in a 
normal sample of preschool children. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 608.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

992. Fuchs, E. Neid und Fressgier. (Envy and 
voracity.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 220-223 
\ five-year-old boy consumed immense quantities of 
food and chewed up and swallowed whatever was 
obtainable. The analysis revealed oral disturbances 
in earliest childhood. A fear of being devoured was 
seen to play an important role, together with hatred 
for the father and an ambivalent attachment for the 
mother. At the time of the analysis an identification 
with the then pregnant mother was seen. Certain 
external circumstances appear to have contributed 
to the patient's difhculty, including frequent changes 
of residence and separation from his parents during 
the period immediately preceding the alarming de- 
velopment of his symptoms.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora- 
on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

993. Fuller, V. The relationship between adoles- 
cents’ interests and other social measures. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 587.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

994. Gesell, A. G. Mental growth and guidance. 
Ment. Hith Observ., 1934, 3, 1; 8.—The author seeks 
to elucidate the genetic point of view in relation to 
problems of mental growth and guidance. After 
defining growth and guidance, the following topics 
are briefly treated: characteristics of mental growth; 
























orderliness of mental growth; growth as a continuous 
process; growth and mental health; education as 
growth. The concept of lawful change in behavior 
patterns parallel with change in age and maturity is 
illustrated by experimentation from the clinical 
laboratory at Yale.—P. Seckler (Hartford, Conn.) 

995. Goldberg, S. A clinical study of K., 1.Q. 196. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 550-560.—A comprehen 
sive case study is preserted of a Jewish boy, CA six 
years seven months, MA twelve years eleven months. 

R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

996. Hofstetter, K. Gebetzwang einer Vierzehn- 
jahrigen. (Prayer compulsion of a fourteen-year- 
old.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 311-313.—The 
patient is the daughter of a cold, undemonstrative 
mother, and gives her entire love to her father. She 
wishes to displace her mother in the family group 
and so possess her father completely. As she cannot 
fulfil this desire she takes refuge in a homosexual 
attachment to her school teacher. The love for her 
father is repressed and transformed into compulsory 
thoughts of God. Her prayer compulsion is a magi 
formula for dissipating her anxiety and repelling 
aggressive tendencies.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y.) 

997. Jaggers,C.H. The relation of intelligence to 
behavior in school children. Peabody J. Educ., 
1934, 11, 254-259.—47 problem children and 48 
well-adjusted children in the Franklin, Ky., schools, 
where work is departmentalized from the fourth grade 
up, were selected for comparison on the basis of intelli- 
gence-test scores. From the fourth grade up each 
pupil has several teachers, and the children in these 
two groups were selected only if at least three teachers 
in any case designated the child as a problem child 
or a well-adjusted child. The “shy, timid, withdraw- 
ing types of behavior’ were not considered in this 
study. Results showed that the median of three 
1Q’s from the Otis S-A test, Myers Mental Measure, 
and Kuhlmann-Anderson test, was 112 for the 
well-adjusted group and 96 for the problem group, a 
difference of 16, which is over nine timesits PE. Need 
of better adjustment of the work to the student was 
evident in the latter group.—J. Peterson (Peabody). 


998. Jersild, A. T., & Bienstock, S. F. A study of 
the development of children’s ability to sing. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 481-503.—The study reports 
(1) the results of tests of vocal reproduction of pitch 
administered to 407 children, CA 2 to 10, and to 65 
adults, (2) the results of a study of the effect of train- 
ing in vocal reproduction of pitch with 23 children, 
(3) a review of previous findings, and (4) some prac- 
tical observations regarding the vocal education of 
children. The median number of tones sung by 
children at each respective age level from 2 to 10 
follows: 4, 6, 9, 9, 14, 13.5, 15, 16and 16. The median 
adult score was 20. ‘‘As early as the age of four years 
individual children may be able to reproduce as many 
tones as the average adult, although the child at this 
age may not be as capable as the adult in singing tones 
in series or in utilizing them in songs.” Practice 


during 38 twenty- to thirty-minute periods yielded 
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an average gain of over 30% in the number of tones 
sung by the sampling of 23 children.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 

999. Jones, H.E. The laws of emphasis and effect 
in children’s learning. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 597 


598.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
1000. Kawin, E. The wise choice of toys. Chicago 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi + 111. $1.00 


This book is a report of original lectures given by a 
child psychologist cooperating with Marshall Field 
and Company ina toy exhibit. The author elaborates 
upon the essential features of a wisel 
its durability, safety, simplicity, and suitability 
Many good toys, such as balls, dolls, and blocks 
serve over a wide range of ages, the interest remaining 
active while the method of approach differs. Throug 
out several chapters the author discusses ways 
which toys can play a part in the de 
wholesome personality, and classifies toys into nin¢ 
groups based on their outstanding contributions t 
such development. There isa list of 

—M.G. Will Clark 

1001. Kelchner, M. Schuld und Siihne im Urteil 
jugendlicher Arbeiter und Arbeiterinnen. Cri 
and expiation in the judy gment of young workers 
Beth. Z. angew. Psychol., 1934, No. 63 Pa vi + 14 

Over 1000 men and wor 


y ¢« hosen to" 


\ elor ment 


selected readings 


vwabh- 
ougn ry 


nen ina great Variet' 





skilled and unskilled trades and students aged 14-17 
were asked to write on the topi Wh: is crime 
punished?” and allied subjects. Differences in re 
tion were found to be related to > int lligence, age 
sex. The causes of crime given by the hs 
subjective rather than environmental, such as hunger 
sex, thirst, sickness, and want, he t the offender \ 
held wholly responsible. Punishment was 
sidered mainly in relation to its purpose and rest 
(protection of the communit ed t 
offender) but also as retribution. The boys took 
intellectual approach to the subject, and { 
necessity for laws and the seriousness g 
them. Girls stressed moral crimes and feelings 
guilt and repentance. The study s! s tl g 
people have a lively sense of justice whi roug 
education can come to be a valuable force in s 
—M. Lee Chicago 

1002. Kenyon, J. H. Healthy babies are happy 
babies. Boston: Little, Brown, 1934. Pp. xv + 32 
$1.50.—‘‘*A handbook on the care, healt! feeding 
and training, both physical and mental, of childre 
up to the age of three.”” The author has had long 


experience as a consulting pediatrician in New York 
she has lectured on health education at Col 


for twenty years, and for the past ten years she has 
contributed to Good Housekeeping a monthly arti 
on the care of children. From this ‘var ‘ed backg 


she has written a book for mothers, designed t 

them information on “new labor-saving and time- 
saving suggestions; equipment for mother and baby 
diets, recipes and menus, clothing and the nursery, 
with a view to the economy which young couples 
must enforce."” The arrangement of 
chronological, and in each chapter is given a brief 


the DOOK Is 
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ry of the physical, motor, social, and language 
the average child of the age considered. 





attainments ol 





















































[he psychological standards are largely those of 
Gesell The author seeks to acquaint her readers 
vith a number standard works on child develop- 
ment, in addition to ‘. public ations of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Marshall (Fels Fund). 


1003. Konishi, Y. rt experimental study of ™~ 
environmental influence upon the children. Jap. . 


Psychol., 1934, 9, 227-252 [wo groups of as: 
vere selected according to their socio-economic 
standing, and they were required to write freely of 
their desires and prospects after reac hing adulthood. 
It was sl n that the environment offers them 
erials nsideration of their future modes of 

g and experience, which however are constructed 
1emsel\ d not by adults R. Kuroda (Keijo) 
1004. Kriiger, A. M. Ueber das Verhiltnis des 


Kindes zum Tiere. J he relation of the child to the 


al ‘ Vv. J rol., 1934, 47, 9-64 Since 

hild in undeveloped adult but an indi- 

il in his own right, we must expect him to have 

s own characteristic attitudes towards animals. 
Che in this study consisted in confront- 
5 months to 11 years old, with dogs 

g gs, white mice, chickens, goldfish, 

snails ‘ | frogs, and noting their behavior. 
At a Se » or 7 months children showed only 


ras x1 ements: at 11 months fear and curiosity 


1 be noticed \t 3 years a child’s personality 
S d e his reactions; a boy of this age 
terest in what the animal can do, 

a gil wS a more personal and emotional 
lerness 4 behavior of the child 

le ed by the kind of animal he meets. 
rds an animal as an » eects il and not as a 


31 references. 


ntative ol a species. 
05. Laugier, H., Weinberg, D., & Toulouse, E. 

Bioty rpologie et t classification scolaire. (Biotypologs 

f pupils.) C. R. Acad. Sct., 


982.—The 


i Lie is tion oO 
authors studied 12 
» of 10.5 years in the Paris 

formed on the basis of 
ent (25% of good students, 50% of 


YSU 


198, 


verage age 


1934 
S I ips were 
ind 25% of poor students), and a 
the relations between biological 
hievement. It was found 
ls were among the youngest and the 
imong the oldest. The physical 
sieridiediaal and 


} 
~ wolia 


t] rope logical, 


il medical) showed that the best pupils were in 
ge the average of the group and the 
worst pupils above the average. Opposed to this 
inferiority of the best pupils was their clear superiority 


e study, which included 


: ical part of th 
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character, and intellectual 


measures of sensory acuity, 
functions.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1006. Macfarlane, J.W. Achild guidance research 


Psychol. Buil., 1934, 31, 596.—Abstract.- 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1007. Matsuoka, S. Hogo shonen to bunshin. 
(Juvenile delinquents and tattooing.) Jap. appl. 
Psychol. Stud., 1934, 2, 233-254.- -Tattooing in 
juvenile delinquents comes ‘for the most part from 
imitation and curiosity, and its characteristics may be 
sought in the following points: an intimate connection 
with the sexual life, friendship, and esprit de corps. 
[attooed juvenile delinquents are generally extro 
verts.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1008. McElwee, E. W. Profile drawings of normal 
and subnormal children. /. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 
599-603.—Subnormal children, when compared wit! 
normal children of approximately the same mental 
age, showed mature elements in the profil 
drawings (nose, mouth, chin) more care for detail, 
fine and delicate shading, and addition of 
objects such as trees, sun, telephone pole, or piece of 
furniture. Immature elements more than balanced 
mature elements in the total score for the subnormal 
group. Their profile drawings contained such imma 
ture elements as absence of trunk, attachment of arms 
and legs at neck, a row of buttons to represent cloth 
ing, and disproportion of parts—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

1009. Moore, H. K. Bluff callers. High 
Teach., 1934, 10, 237-239.—The article presents a 
conception of the problem boy as one who tests the 
verbal chains which seek to control him and who finds 
that these chains have no tensile strength.— H. K. 
Moore (Thomas Edison School, Cleveland). 


1010. Moore, K. A specialized method in the 
treatment of parents in a child guidance clinic. P 
choanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 415-424.—Treatment pro- 
cedures are discussed with the following prime factors 
in view: (1) the study of dynamic interplay of the 
personalities of the child and the key persons in his 
environment; (2) study and treatment of parent-child 
relationships; (3) definition of objectives in social 
service with mothers of problem children under treat- 
ment; (4) clarification of the roles which the worker 
has in contacts with the mother; (5) tendency of 
mothers to seek the worker’s time for themselves; 
(6) treatment of the mother herself; (7) treatment of 
the mother without specifically bringing her problems 
into the interviews; (8) intensive social treatment in 
behalf of the client herself.—L. S. Selling (Eloise 
Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 507, 556, 560, 685, 695, 698, 742, 

746, 764, 778, 789, 799, 811, 817, 832, 844, 858, 

860, 865, 931, 932. ] 
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I Research. The Psychological Exchange lists titles of research under way, to enable 

inter-communication of those interested in similar problems, and to secure perma- 

nent library reference for unpublished material. It also maintains a Research 

Lending Library in which psychologists are invited to deposit typed copies of 
unpublished research for general circulation. 


II Placement Information Service. The Psychological Exchange provides a clearing 
house for those in need of psychologists and psychologists who are available for 
employment. Keyed notices are printed in the journal, and circulars issued re- 
garding opportunities that arise. This service is limited to subscribers. 


III Articles. The Psychological Exchange prints articles regarding psychology as a pro- 
fession. Studies of the duties of the psychologist in school, court, prison, mental 
hospital, personnel work, vocational guidance, and industry will appear. A forum 
is maintained for the discussion of professional problems. 


IV News. The Psychological Exchange prints news of the activities of psychologists all 
over the country. Contributions are invited. 
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